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editorial 


Generously trust 
Thy fortune’s web to the beneficent hand 
That until now has put his world in fee 
To thee. He watches for thee still. His love 
Broods over thee, and as God lives in heaven, 
However long thou walkest solitary, 
The hour of heaven shall come, the man appear, 


—Emerson. 
> 2 > 


WitTH this issue of THE New UNITY we 
complete the series of interesting studies in 
Modern Philosophy begun by Dr. Lacker- 
steen in the last volume of UNITY. 

—- > 

THERE 1s always room for a new thought, 
anew word ora new movement that marks 
the onward march ofman. They represent 
‘‘the long-felt want’? which must be met, 
and the old thought, old words and old 
movements might as well close up and give 
way and make room forthem. To-do any- 
thing else will be ‘‘kicking against the 
pricks.’’ The most inevitable things in the 
world are not stationary, and all] stationary 
things are not permanent, There isa dif- 


ference between stolidity and solidity. 
—-<-— 
WE ARE glad to see that the Chicago U7yj- 


versalist has, at a hint from Boston, reversed 
its decision not to allow any discussion of 
Mr. Alcott’s casein its columns. It was the 
most un-American utterance that we have 
seen in any religious paper, and we did not 
imagine it would be tolerated by such a free 
people as the Universalists. But we did not 
expect to see it explained away within a 
fortnight. We hopethis is a sign that Mr. 
Alcott’s suspension will also be reversed or 
explained away. 
—- > 

A peEspaTcH from Grand Rapids informs 
the world that an ingenious minister of that 
city ‘thas invented an individual communion 
service and had it patented,’’ so that hence- 
forth no two individuals need use the same 
cup. Liberal ministers have to grapple 
with a great many new questions and invent 
a great many new devices to meet the new 
demands of the times, but this case shows 
us that we are spared some difficulties that 
our more orthodox brothers are troubled with. 
We may have to make over the old bottles 
or devise new bottles for the new wine, but 
we do not have to invent new bottles or new 
glasses for the old wine. 

—<+ o> 

WE LEARN from a contemporary in India 
that ‘‘The Sacred Heart Review” of America 
has been attempting to attract subscribers 
by promising ‘‘to have masses said for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of all sub- 


* 
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scribers.’’ This isa sort of premium that 
THE New Uniry cannot offer to its readers; 
but we are inclined to think that those who 
are heretical enough to read our paper will 
get more spiritual welfare from its contents 
than from any number of masses. Yet, lest 
any readers should be tempted to discon- 
tinue THE New Unity and subscribe for our 
Catholic contemporary, we will add that, 
‘‘owing to the protests from several quarters, 
the pious promise has been withdrawn.”’ 
—+ + > 

WE go to press too soon to comment upon 
the result of the important elections of Tues- 
day. In Chicago there have been most 
hopeful signs of an awakening conscience. 
Much noble work has been done by Chi- 
cago’s noblest citizens in the interest of 
noble ideals, which can but result in good. 
Both leading parties have earnestly tried to 
win the confidences of the better element. 
Both candidates have stoutly claimed re- 
form principles and have espoused, in words 
unequivocal, the cause of Civil Service Re- 
form, but both candidates have themselves 
been long cogs inthe machines which pro- 
duced them and brought them out. Whether 
either can free himself from this handicap is 
a matter of doubt, which the history of the 
coming two years alone will settle. 

—~+ 2 

THE American Israelite refers to our Li- 
beral Congress as ‘‘founded by gentlemen 
who do not believe in Christianity.” This 
is a common misconception of the nature of 
our Congress. We are no more “gentlemen 
who do not believe in Christianity” than 
gentlemen who do not believe in Judaism or 
Buddhism. We are simply men and women 
who have adopted in religion the same prin- 
ciples we use in science. We have united 
on the basis of absolute mental freedom. 
We are convinced that it is safe to leave 
men free to follow their reason in religion 
asin science, We would not think of ask- 
ing a man what astronomy, or what geology, 
or what chemistry he believesin. There is 
but onetrue astronomy, but one true chem- 
istry, but one true geology; and all scientific 
men are trying to learn the true science and 
teach it. In the same way, there is but one 
true religion, though it has taken as diverse 
forms as geology, astronomy or chemistry 
has; and all siricere religious teachers are 
trying to teach that onetrue religion. And 
in proportion as men grow more intelligent, 
more wise, more reasonable, they are com- 
ing nearer and nearer to the same great con- 
ceptions in religion. This is what makes 
such a union as the Liberal Congress pos- 
sible. 
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Over the Lofty Mountains. 


_— —_ -_ __ 


The twenty-seven day’s outing is over. 
The twenty-nine lectures are delivered. The 
six thousand miles travel is accomplished, 
and there remains in the mind the wealth of 
memories so recently accumulated that itis 
impossible to organize or formulate them. 
At San Rafael and at Berkeley, where he 
spoke twice; at Oakland, where he spoke 
three times;in San Francisco at the First 
Unitarian Church in which he spoke twice; 
at the Second Unitarian Church, where he 
spoke eleven times; at the Golden Gate 
Hall, where he spoke three times; at San 
Jose, the Leland Stanford University, at 
Fresno, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, at each 
of which places he spoke once, and at Pasa- 
dena, where he spoke three times, the man- 
aging editor found an unexpected by large 
number of friends of THE New Unity and 
the larger cause which it represents. The 
attitude of some was hopeful assurance; of 
many others that of gracious uncertainty or 
sympathetic distrust. There was the usual 
amount of faithless endorsement of the 
cause which THE New Unity has espoused 
as ‘‘being the right thing, but scarcely the 
right time”; ‘‘the true position, but the 
world is not ready for it.’’ One thing was 
apparent in California as in the Mississippi 
Valley. The words ‘‘Unitarian” and ‘‘Uni- 
versalist,’’ as well as the words ‘‘Independ- 
ent’? and ‘‘Jewish” (in a religious sense) 
and *‘Ethical Culture’’ are held temporarily, 
so to speak. ‘‘The best available,” ‘‘the 
largest practicable,” ‘‘the most useful under 
the circumstances,”’ but all justified on the 
ground of the universality implied by them, 
either attained or worked for. Another 
thing was obvious and more or less confessed 
by the workers we met. Against the de- 
sire and in spite of the wishes of the work- 
ers in the so-called ‘‘liberal churches” of 
California, these churches are still largely 
the churches of the classes and not of the 
masses. They reach but the favored, ever 
tending, spite of themselves, to become the 
luxurious homes of the competent and the 
intelligent, rather than the inspiring work- 
shops for humanity, the havens of rest to 
the battered and tattered in the army of 
life. 

We went on no controversial mission, and 
it is a comforting reflection to think that 
during the campaign, in some respects the 
most laborious ever undertaken by the man- 
aging editor of THE New Unity, no words 
were spoken in the interest of the things that 
divide society, no appeal to sectarian stand- 
ards, denominational prejudices, neworold, 
were in our words. We spokeas best we 
might in the interest of the cosmopolitan 
power of culture, the universal words of 
literature, the inspirations which are the 
common property of all sects and races. 
Out of these inspirations isto come a church 
that will secure them to the common and 
lowly, make them sustainers of those who 
have to fight the battle of life in hard places; 
in short, a church of the people, the think- 
ing, free, weeping, praying people, for 
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which THe New Uniry works, to the estab- 
lishment of which the American Congress 
labors. Ifin this work some of those to 
whom we looked for help, with a reason, 
should withdraw because, forsooth, the Con- 
gress is trying to do something as well as to 
say something, their places will be made 
good by the unexpected allies found in the 
camps ofthe scientists, oncollege campuses 
and among those who, in the so-called ortho- 
dox churches, have wearied of the schisms 
that profanely divide the seamless robe of 
the Master and wickedly dissipate the re- 
sources on denominationalmachinery which 
ought to be invested in the regeneration and 
education of society. 

Among the forces which unwittingly and 
unintentionally are making for the Liberal 
Congress and the broader church, are the 
two great universities of the Pacific slope, a 
touch with which is among the most inspir- 
ing compensations of the hard lecture trip. 
At Berkeley, so beautiful for situation, we 
found the portrait of E. R. Silllooking down 
upon the young men and women who throng 
the alcoves of the university library, our 
American Keats, who died before his lute 
was fairly tuned, but not before he had 
written ‘‘The Fool’s Prayer’ and ‘‘Field 
Notes” to show what room for pathos, ten- 
derness and trust there is in the gospel of 
the open mind and the new science. Here 
also beams perpetually the ever youthful face 
of the venerable Prof. LeConte, perhaps 
the Californian that is farthest seen by the 
thoughtful, known in two continents as the 
unflinching man of science, a master in geo- 
logy, who finds room in the universe of 
nature and in the heart of man for the 
thought of God and the deathless hopes in- 
volved therein; he who has done so much 
towards constructing the upper stories of 
evolution and laying in nature the found- 
ations of the coming cathedral. The Leland 
Stanford University, withits capacious cam- 
pus, ten miles by four; its graciouscloisters 
designed by Richardson, the master Amer- 
ican architect, is a most prophetic institu- 
tion, not on account of these facts or its 
munificent endowments, but on account of 
its large-minded president, Prof. Jordan, and 
his associates. He also through his love of 
nature is slowly finding out, with his associ- 
ates, how to solve the problems of human na- 
ture. President Jordan, Prof. Hudson, whose 
recent introduction to the ‘‘Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer’’ is a book that waits THE 
New Uniry’s grateful comment, Professors 
Ross, Anderson and others, are doing more 
perhaps than the workers in any university 
in the country, in the way of applying evo- 
lution to ethics and religion. Under their 
instruction the word is becoming to the 
young men and women who flock there an 
inspiration, a perpetual joy. “Here is a 
young man who has come all the way from 
West Virginia to the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, seeking a cure for pessimism,’’ was 
the word used in introducing a student. 
‘‘And I have found it!’’ was the grateful 
and radiant reply. 

Many other notes from ‘‘over the mountain” 
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are indented upon the editorial brain, but jt 
must respect the editorial limit, We are 
back at our post with new courage and 
clearer vision, reassured that for every friend 
lost in this onward step THE New UNirty has 
found or will find two new friends. The 
distrustin us because, forsooth, we are go. 
ing to try todo something beside talking, js 
more than balanced by the rising joy in others 
because there are some indications that at 
last we are going to try to do something be. 
sides talking in the interest of a synthetic 
religion, a co-operative liberalism, in short, 
that we are going to try to build that dream 
church wherein no man shall be stranger, 
and no honest thought, Unitarian, Trinita- 
rian, Jewish or Gentile, Christian or Pagan, 


will be foreign. 
Ee — ee 


Loyalty and Disloyalty to Unitarian- 
ism. 

In a recent sermon on ‘‘Loyalty,”’ Mr. 
Savage says: ‘‘There is a_ wide-spread 
movement on the part of those Unitarian 
born to turn towards what is a lower type of 
religious life.’’ Hethinks this is to be ac. 
counted for partly because the old churches 
are ‘‘softening the hard outlines of dogma,” 
but more because ‘‘there is something.more 
of finish and color and antiquity, a touch of 
the poetic and sympathetic and beautiful, 
about some of the older forms of worship.” 
And he tells us that he has ‘‘known a large 
number of young people trained in Unitarian 
families” who have come back from the 
cathedral, the fine music and the rich 
services of Europe ‘‘converts to those older 
types of religious life.’’ 

Of course we have noright to question the 
fact to which Mr. Savage testifies. His auth- 
ority is not to be disputed, at least by any- 
one outside of New England; but I[ think it 
is not presumptuous to question the accur- 
acy and sufficiency of his explanation of 
the fact. Is not the cause of this wide- 
spread disloyalty to Unitarianism in New 
England to be found rather in the fact that 
in New England this religion has so largely 
ceased to be a movement and has tended to 
become a fixed and final set of beliefs? 

The bare services and the negative beliefs 
of Unitarianism are tolerable to the human 
soul only because they are stepping stones 
to anew and nobler birth of religion and 
theology. If they are regarded as final, they 
are wholly unsatisfying. A tent is tolerable 
if we are on the march; but if we feel that 
we have reached the end of our journey, we 
wish to build something better to live in 
than the comfortless tent. 

When the young people of the Unitarian 
churches, that regard their religion as a 
finality, see the older religions with their 
rich services and stately cathedrals built on 
the same ground as the tent of Channing 
Unitarianism, they naturally prefer the 
cathedral to the tent. It may be that they 
are disloyal to Unitarianism, as Mr. Savage 
claims; but if they had been taught that 
their religion was only a movement, if they 
had been made to ‘‘feel the earth move 
sunward,” if they had been made to ‘‘join 
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the great march onward,”’ surely they would 
have had far less temptation to be disloyal 
and far less excuse if they had yielded to 
the temptation. 

But however it may be in New England, 
here in the west we have never lost the 
sense of movement in Unitarianism, That 
movement may have sometimes carried us 
beyond the limits of the older Unitarianism. 
We may have seemed disloyal to the name, 
the words, the forms, the institutions of 
UInitarianism; but, as Mr. Savage says in 
this same sermon, true loyalty is not loyalty 
to the name but tothe principle, ‘‘not loy- 
alty to the word, not loyalty to the form, 
not loyalty to the institution—loyalty tothe 
truth which-inspired the word, the form, the 
institution and which temporarily incarnated 
itself in them.’’ And he well asks, ‘‘Shall 
I be loyal to the shell which the growing 
life has cast off and left behind, or shall I be 
loyal to the life which is secreting a finer 
shell, which in its turn, too, must be dis- 
carded and left behind?” 

This is the spirit that still lives in the 
west. We still feel that we are only a 
movement, only just setting out on our great 
march sunward; therefore we are willing to 
putup with unstated beliefs and unfinished 
forms. We are willing to preach in halls 
and school-houses instead of cathedrals, be- 
cause our beliefs, our forms, our church 
architecture are all the changing shells of a 
srowing religion. We are willing to camp 
in canvass because we are on our journey 


still and 
‘‘Nightly pitch our moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.’’ 


A. W. Ge 
—______—_—<—=>- 0 = 


A Remarkable Discovery. 


A remarkable discovery has been made 
recently in certain quarters. It has been 
found that a number of the results of the 
higher criticism of the present day had been 
anticipated in a book published a hundred 
years ago. That book was ‘‘The Age of 
Keason’’ and its author was Thomas Paine; 
and the Presbyterian Doctor of Divinity 
who sets forth this remarkable discovery in 
a denominational magazine accompanies it 
with these very pertinent comments: 

One can hardly imagine that, even at the bidding of 
German critics and their English copyists, the Evangelical 
churches will be in a hurry to credit the astounding propo- 
Sition that what, according to the higher critics, was hid 
from Jesus Christ, of whom Peter said, ‘*Thou, Lord, 
knowest all things,’? and who claimed to understand the 
secrets of the Father, was, eighteen centuries afterwards, 
revealed to Thomas Paine; and that while Jesus Christ was 
wrong in saying that Moses wrote of him, Thomas Paine 
was right in asserting that Moses did no such thing. That 
the Evangelical churches in Scotland (unless they mean to 
dig their own graves!) will be impelled, before long, to let 
their voices be heard on the attitude they intend to assume 
towards the sentiments of Paine, which, under cover of the 
Higher Criticism and with much show of learning, are 
being industriously propogated by not a few of their re- 
sponsible teachers, is to the present writer clear as day. 

What the Presbyterian church will do to 
those who propagate the sentiments of 
Paine ‘‘under cover of the Higher Criti- 
cism,” we do not know; nor do we care very 
much. We are not absorbingly interested 


inthe Higher Criticism. To those who think 
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the Bible the source of all religion and all 
salvation, the Higher Criticism is naturally 
the most vital question of human life; but to 
those who think the Bible is not the source 
of all religion, but ratherthat religion is the 
source of all Bibles, the question of religion 
is more absorbing than the question of 
Higher Criticism. And those of us who be- 
lieve in the religion of character have been 
nourishing the conviction that this charac- 
ter religion was gradually spreading to the 
orthodox ranks. But if every man is to bea 
heretic who teaches the sentiments of 
Thomas Paine, the spread of character- 
religion will be rudely checked, for Paine 
declared that his religion also was ‘‘to do 
good.’’ 

And there is a still more perplexing prob- 
lem involved in this proscription of Paine’s 
sentiments. If we read the accounts rightly, 
this character-religion was preached two 
thousand years ago by Jesus himself, who 
said that not those who called him ‘‘Lord, 
Lord,’ but those who fed the hungry and 
clothed the naked, had the religion that 
should save them. What will our Presby- 
terian friends do with Jesus for thus contra- 
dicting their creeds and propagating the 
sentiments of Paine ‘‘under cover”’ of reli- 
gion? Will they be impelled before long to 
let their voices be heard against Jesus him- 
selfand put Him out of their church? 

A. W.G, 


Old and Hew. 


Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 

THE department of labor has begun an 
investigation into the subject of the increased 
use of machinery in the industrial world and 
its effect upon labor. 


Tue staff of the English railroads is mostly 
made up of men who entered the service as 
lads and worked their way up. Those boys 
come largely from the farms. 


Rev. J. B. Hawrnorng, pastor of the First 
Baptist Churchin Atlanta, preached a ser- 
mon over the telephone, and all in Atlanta, 
Athens, Griffon, Macon and Madison who 
had telephone connection listened. 


New Jersey has passed a law for the benefit 
of trolley and street car employees. None 
but American citizens must be employed,and 
the day’s work is fixed at eleven hours, with 
forty-five minutes off for lunch. 


THE successful tempering of aluminum, 
SO as to give it the consistency of iron, is 
the triumph of F. Allard, the Levis black- 
smith, whose re-discovery of the lost Egyp- 
tian art of hardening copper startled the 
mechanical world three or four years ago. 
He has made and hardened a cannon, 
which has just been testedin the presence 
of Colonel Spence, the American Consul, 
and a number of others with success. 
This cannon is 28 inches long and 5 in 
diameter, the metal of the gun outside the 
bore being only a quarter of an inch thick. 
A charge consisting of a pound of powder 
was fired out of this without any appreciable 
effect uponit. A newand scientific trial of 
the cannon has been ordered by the Cana- 
dian military authorities and the United 
States Consul. Allard has been asked to 
manufacture as soon as possible a cannon 
12 feet long for direct shipment to Wash- 
ington, 
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Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Ri spunstbhle 
Jor /lis ( wn. 
Coronation, 


MARION LISLE. 


(sod hath crowns too; weak soul, arise 
And win thy diadem 

Of royal strength; thy paradise 
Of service unto men, 

Thou too art child of God with him 
Who walked in Galilee; 

Let naught on earth, in heaven, dim 
[lis brother-love to thee! 

And God’s love, too, is like our own, 
But knoweth no degree; 

Up, loitering soul! Not He alone 
Can shape thy destiny! 

lis is the gift; but thine the strife; 
The war to wage with sin; 

Lo! Ilis the seal upon thy life! 
Up, trembling soul, and win! 

——i>-o~<Ge 


A Keview of Modern Philosophies. 
BY M. H. LACKERSTEEN, M,D.,F.L.S., F.C.S., ETC. 
III. 

Trialism isthe philosophy which recog- 
nizes the tripartite nature of man. It is es- 
sentially the revealed psychology as taught 
in Scripture. Man is declared to have been 
fashioned out of earth by Jehovah, who 
breathed into his nostrils ‘the breath of 
life,’»and man became a living soul. Body, 
soul and spirit were thus the three elements 
in man’s make-up. The psychology of Scrip- 
ture was intended to throw light on its 
theology, but the theology of any age can 
only be understood by reference tothecurrent 
opinions of that age. The dictum of Sir 
William Hamilton seems applicable here 
that ‘*‘No question emerges in theology 
which has not previousiy emerged in philo- 
sophy.’’ Now the Platonic trichotomy was, 
1, a psyche logike, or rational soul which was 
immortal; 2, the irrational, or sensitive, soul, 
and 3, the body. The Scripture trichotomy 
brought in a new conception of a pwyeuma or 
Spirit superior to the psyche. Hencethe first 
stress of the early apologist was to prove the 
mortality of the psyche, as opposed to Plato, 
on which to base the source of man’s im- 
mortality in the pneuma. 

The relation of the persons of the Trinity 
which is called Sabellianism was regarded 
as the best expression of that which ought 
tobe held as to the nature ofman. The 
will or personality, the original monad or 
center of force, hasthree forms of conscious- 
ness, that of sense, of self, and of God- 
consciousness. Man has not three lives, but 
one; heis not three persons, but one per- 
son. His personality is the same, whether 
the will acts through the body, the soul or 
the spirit. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween the trinity and the trichotomy was 
this: thatin the one casethe person is dis- 
tinct as well asthe work, in the other case 
not. The Trinity is three persons in one 
nature or substance; the trichotomy is three 
naturesin one person. Man was therefore 
the fdula duarum naturarum, thatis, the clasp 
which unites the sensual and the spiritual 
together. 

The Greek Fathers, generally speaking, 
understood the psychology of Scripture 
aright, but confounded the Platonic Jogos 
or nous with the pneuma of the New Testa- 
ment. They either distinguished the pneu- 
matical and psychical as the 7nte//ectua/ and 
the carna/ man respectively, which was the 
error of the Gnostics; or they confounded in 
a semi-pantheistic way the human pneuma 
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with the divine, which in the case of Origen 
and Apollinaris led to distinct heresies 
which the church afterwards formally con- 
demned. The consequence of allthis was 
that in the reaction against these errors the 
Latin Church, generally, as guided by Au- 
gustine and Jerome, rejected altogether the 
distinction between psyche and pneuma, for 
which the Latin tongue was not flexible 
enough to find equivalents, and sothe usual 
dichotomy of man into body and soulonly be- 
came the prevailing view throughout the 
west. 

The key to the Christian psychology 
seems to be to take Aristotle’s psychology as 
far as it goes, and at the point where Aris- 
totle’s draft of the psychical man stops, to 
begin with that of Scripture. 

We now offer to the reader a new view of 
trialism, which is made up chiefly out of 
Greek philosophy, and argued out accord- 
ing to the scholastic method. Properly 
speaking it is an attempt to reconcile and 
harmonize the opposite schools of Realism 
and Idealism. The author being a scholar 
and a scientist as well as a philosopher, there 
is both breadth of view in the conception 
and minuteness of detail inthe treatment. 
It is in fact the effort ofa living physician 
of Philadelphia, with the help of his scienti- 
fic attainments, to elucidate in this age of 
Christian civilization occultism and Rosicru- 
cianism to the understanding of the ordinary 
reader. 


TRIALISM.* 


In the study of philosophy, as man is both 
the investigator and the subject of investiga- 
tion, the first thing to ascertain is What can 
he know, and how does he know it? The 
next question for solution is: What is man, 
and how 1s he related to his world? 

Knowledge is of two kinds: itis of com- 
prehensionandofapprehension. Comprehen- 
sion is in the use of what are known asthe 
senses. There is no immediate knowledge 
of the world and of its associations obtain- 
able otherwise than through the senses. 
Apprehension is a means of knowledge pos- 
sessed of limitlesssignificance. By the first 
is meant an ability to compare, or make com- 
parisons derived outofexperiences. By the 
second is implied cognizance existing inthe 
something which needs no experiences for 
its fruition. 

To demonstrate the possible existence of 
this duality in knowledge, illustration needs 
but to be made by reference to the double 
nervous system found related with man: the 
one, the cerebro-spinal, knows nothing but 
what it collects to itself from the outside; 
the other, the ganglionic, has its meaning 
entirely within itself; it knows and feels 
and acts as well onthe first as on the last 
day of its organization. 

Judgment based on comprehension is the 
knowledge derived from common sense or 
the common senses. By common sense 
judgments are meant opinions existing in 
the simple exercise of sight, taste, touch, 
smell and hearing. These are five media of 
animal relation with things external to the 
animal itself; and they are necessarily not 
reliable, for the reason that no two persons 
perceive alike by the use of them. 

Common sense is designed simply to re- 
late things to wants that employ them; it 
knows of nothing, and is incapable of telling 
anything as to the real nature of a thing—it 


*MAN AND HIS WORLD, or the Oneness of Now and 
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is incapable as to differentiating, measuring 
or estimating. 

To ‘‘common sense,” everything being 
accepted to be what it seems to be, there is 
no place for confusion. 

To ‘‘educated sense,” on the other hand, 
everything shows itself to be not at all what 
it seems to be, and confusion is everywhere. 

Common-sense people know everything— 
in their own estimation. Educated-sense 
people are led to doubt as to anything being 
known—this out of their learning. The in- 
experienced are, what is to be called dog- 
matists. Men are ready with anopinion on 
a subject in proportion to their ignorance of 
it. Dogmatism is the natural condition— 
common sense and dogmatism are one. The 
educated sense differs from common sense 
as educated taste differs from common 
taste. It finds, or searches after, a law 
governing the miracle. It comprehends 
ventriloquism, and thus measures the voice 
that overwhelms an Indian as speech heard 
from a spirit of the air. It knows the arcana 
of chemistry, and from bottles, empty of 
everything, as estimated by an uneducated 
eye that looks on them,it poursfortha stream 
of liquid water. It shows a sitter’s face 
transferred toa card. It takes a sheet of 
paper, immaculately-clean and white, and 
electrifiesthe ignorantas, in the presence of 
the sun, a message appears upon it. 

Miracles all of these, in the sense that 
anything is a miracle. Done by occult pow- 
ers, these things, in the sense that anything 
isoccult. Everything, however, is in law; 
the matteris to understand law. Nineteenth- 
century sense is learning law rapidly. Hence 
appeals to men are after a various manner. 

Now when a man Says, ‘‘Isee,’’ ‘‘I feel,’”’ ‘I 
hear,’’ “‘I taste,’”’‘‘Ismell,’’ the manexpresses 
himself correctly. Certainly it is not a simple 
lens called the eye thatsees. A man never 
thinks that it is his spectacles that look. 
What sees is the self, the I. Optical appa- 
ratus, whether the ordinary organ of sight, a 
set of pfepared glasses or what else in the 
line of vision, are media of communication, 
nothing different, nothing else. 

A man, the natural man, man as an ani- 
mal, is found when analyzed to be made up 
of matter and force. In this he is seen to 
differ in no single respect from any animal 
or reptile which creeps or crawls over the 
earth; there are differences in the arrange- 
ment and disposition of particles, but this is 
all: the matter is the same, the force is the 
same; and the matter and force are constantly 
shifting and changing from one thing to an- 
other, being never continuous in one place or 
with one individual. 

Matter appears to the senses, and to the 
experiences of the senses, as being an in- 
senSible material of which the tangible uni- 
verse is composed, and force may be de- 
scribed as an energy and power insensible in 
itself: being not the result of molecular re- 
lation, but the causeof atomic combinations, 

There is no matter without its quota of 
force: for, being without force, matter would 
be dead, and inthe world there is no such 
thing as death. Force then is that vital prin- 
ciple which is the expression of life, and in 
which resides the meaning of automatic ac- 
tion; it is the law or invention or purpose of 
the God impressed on matter; it causes or 
produces motion orchangein matter. Variety 
as to expressions of force is phenomenal— 

and it is phenomena.zalone that common 
sense can perceive or know. Anything and 
everything that is not resolvable into phe- 
nomenon compels recognition as an entity. 
The chemist’s division into some seventy- 
four elements is a great advance upon the 
four elements as propounded by the ancients. 
The ancients and the moderns, however, are 
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alike wrongin thatthey mistake appearances, 
or phenomena, fora thing itself. An ele. 
ment being an indivisible, and the indivisj- 
bles of the chemist being found never any. 
thing but matter, does it not necessarily fol. 
low that the ultimate is alone the elementary, 
and that all things arising out of or existing 
in this elementary are appearances or phe. 
nomena? Hence the elements are not sey. 
eral but one, namely, matter,— and this mat. 
ter is an entity; that is,athing in itseJ!. being 
no other thing. In like manner we are not 
to speak of forces but rather of force,and, as 
already stated, since there is no matter 
without force, the varying expressions of 
matter being only phenomena, then it fol. 
lows that matter and force are one. 

So far | have been able to comprehend 
through common sense and educated sense 
the existence of matter as an entity, and to 
recognize the fact that my body is one with 
matter,—and that I am not my body, 
Further I know that I am an individual, in. 
dependent of my body, exercising choice, 
and incapable, by analysis,of finding any.- 
thing but I in my selfhood—I conclude 
therefore that the ego or | is an entity; that 
is, a thing in itselfand no other thing. 

Lastly, by apprehension, orthe kind of 
knowledge different from comprehension 
(which latter alone deals with phenomenal 
existence in matter), I know that there is 
a God or Creator of all things, pervading 
the universe, and represented in me as soul. 
And asthis element is also resolvable into 
nothing but itself, I conclude that this is 
the third entity: another thing which is it- 
self and no other thing. 

I thus recognize three entities in the uni- 
verse, viz.: matter, ego and God; and | re- 
cognize three entities in myself, vzs.: body, 
ego and soul. 

I have comprehension of matter through 
common sense and educated sense: 1 know 
myself and its individuality through the 
egoistic sense;and |! apprehend the exist- 
ence of God through soul, which has the 
office of God-consciousness, or the soulistic 
sense. Matter comes to and goes from the 
ego, but the ego or the man isa thing wholly 
in himself, quite separate and distinct from 
matter; just as the ego or the man is separate 
and distinct frcm the God. It is entirely 
left with men which of the entities they will 
most cultivate and thus become most like 
unto—that is, whether they will be mate- 
rial, selfish or Godly. A man’s self is thus 
creator alike of heaven and hell, and a man’s 
whole world is nothing different from what 
himselfis. As body isnot necessary to indi- 
viduality, so the possession of soul is in no 
sense necessary to an organism: it is an 
attribute solely and wholly of ejection. This 
being so, babies and cats are without sculs, 
exactly inthe way that babies and eyeless 
kittens are without mind. Some have im. 
agined that a baby must have a mind seeing 
that is born witha brain. But this is no 
more so than one born to the ownership of a 
piano isa musician, Is the possessor of a 
flute necessarily a flute player? Mind is an 
automatic or reflective ability residing in 
varying degrees in all organized bodies; and 
what is called reason is the same ability in 
working action. 

Action, in a man, is of twofold signifi- 
cation. It may have relation exclusively 
with what is known as reflex movement— 
automatic action-—-thatis, an instrument of 
sensation being touched, as though it might 

bea spring, expression is conveyed to a sec- 
ond element, which inits turn acts upon 
others and these still in turn upon others, 
until the most complex results may be seen 
to accrue. Yet all these actions have 4 
meaning but little different from the tones 
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which are given forth by a violin or flute, 
Thus we find ourselves led to maintain that 
thought-reason 1s only reflection; or, to put it 
in other words, that it is responseto ex- 
ternal impressions. 

Instrumentation recognizes three factors: 
1, some one to instrumentate; 2, some 
organ or instrument on which to instrumen- 
tate; and 3, something to be instrumentated. 
A flute-player, in other words, must learn 
music before there is any playin him. Itis 
the same thing if the instrument is a brain. 
It is dead and tuneless of itself as a player’s 
flute, and as no music can be produced by 
the player on his instrument unless he has 
some music to play, so ideas areto be played 
only whenideas are possessed, And as ideas 
are one with experiences, a baby lacking ex- 
periences can have no mind; although it has 
capability which lies with the instrument of 
mind, namely, the brain. The question of 
individuality thus determines itself once and 
forever. 

Again, as brain is for an office which is 
not with it until experiences are garnered, 
so, after like manner, the human possesses 
no God or soul until it comes to ability to 
elect and to take on this office—and in such 
ability a baby is necessarily wanting. Man 
asan animal would seem to be of higher or- 
ganization than the brute only as the brute 
is of higher organization than the vegetable, 
and the vegetable than the stone; that is, as 
h:is found to be possessed of refinement in 
attributes. Unmistakably is itthe case that 
a man may talk well, write well, do well a 
multitude of things, and yet do all that he 
does in the law of his organic relations, dif- 
fering onlyin the degree of his accomplish. 
ments from the least impressible and most 
stupid, either of men, lower animals, or 
vegetables. But to make question, Why is one 
man possessed of genius and others not? 
What and who are the mediums and sensi- 
tives? What as to professed inspirations 
of these people? of their lessons taught in 
dreamsand visions? What as to difference 
in their eyes and the eyes of other persons, 
and their ears that hear what other ears do 
not hear? All these questions have reference 
to egoistic attributes. 

First as tothe genius. Great parts in men 
have alone the signification of accidental 
molecular disposition. Some men have voice 
with which they sing, others are entirely 
dumb; so there are birds which sing and birds 
which may not sing; teaching the lesson of 
a oneness in nature. The man of genius is 
not great through his soul, but he comes to 
be marked as eminent because it has hap- 
pened that accident endowed him with 
peculiar sensibility on some aspect of the 
common reflecting surface of the nervous 
mass. He is like the sensitized plate of the 
photographer, and the one receives and 
shows forth images not more naturally and 
readily than does theother. The great things 
of the world are of the worldand notat all of 
the surface that reflects and shows them. 
Butis not genius allied with disease, inas- 
much asitis an abnormal condition? And 
has not a genius more occasion for medicine 
than for gratulations? He who knows 
the meaning of genius pities the possessor, 
for in what is esteemed the gift is much suf- 
fering. A bright, clear and flawless surface 
will reflect with accuracy and minuteness of 
detail, all that it receives. A looking-glass 
will show a castle, but who thinks to credit 
the mirror as the maker and producer of 
that which it exhibits? And yet how little 
Should we know of the glory and harmony 
that are about us withoutthe genius! Medi- 
ums and sensitives differ nothing from 
People at large save as poets, musicians and 
architects differ from people at large. Sen- 
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sitivity will always be touud identical with 
mediumship, and he or she who happens 
to be born a sensitive, or who cultivates sen- 
Sitivity to the extent of becominga sensitive, 
will be a medium of greater or lessmeaning to 
that which is cultivated, let the that be what 
it may, commonor uncommon. The culti- 
vation of the spiritual is not at all different, 
as to principle, from the cultivation of an 
art or ascience. Mediumship rests entirely 
with a man’s self; difference as to what is 
seen lies withaseer. The environment found 
by egoin dreams, is never less adapted to 
requirements than theenvironments existing 
with ego in the waking state. No dreamer 
knowsthat he dreams. What is not seeable 
by the eyeless is evident enough to one who 
haseyes. Sensitivity, meaning the same as 
exceptional discernment, is a_ state of 
natural or cultivated nervous organization, 
otherwise it is directly in ego, constituting 
a condition where the ordinary senses are 
duplicated by refined processes as are the 
common eyes by telescope or microscope. 

The measure of things to be seen is one 
with the measure of the meaning and pur- 
pose of a percipient. And now to summar- 
ize, Manisa tripartite being consisting of 
body, ego and soul, The ego knows the 
material universe outside of it by means of 
common sense, just as any animal. Every 
animalis conscious of its own existence. 
Body and ego therefore are all that are 
needed to make up a living organism. Man 
is the only animal possessed of the capability 
of electing and cultivating a soul. 

By common sense the ego learns the fact 
that everything is what to the sense that per- 
ceives it it seems to be. 

By educatedsense the ego learns thatnoth- 
ing is what it seems to be. 

By egoistic sense we will, choose, elect 
and ideate. 

By soulistic sense we are conscious of 
God. 

Theuniversal consists of God and matter 
and the ego to know this fact. 

Supernatural power is one with under. 
Standing. Itis not found apart from it; and 
thisinturnisonewithcapability. Howaman 
lives accords with how he elects tolive. To 
look continuously at mud is to see never the 
sky. To plaster up eyes and ears is to see 
or hear nothing, as, on the contrary, to open 
them widely, and refine them, is to see and 
hear proportionally. To understand all this 
more clearly, let us repeat and apply what we 
learn. Tosee around a world with which 
man relates is to see all that concerns him. 
Nothing in the circle of the universal that 
can be thought about or conceived of, has 
being apart from one of three existences, 
namely, matter, ego, and the creating 
power. If anything whatever, or any ex- 
istence whatever, be of concern to man, or, 
in turn, if man be concerned or related, by 
reason of his being a living, active, sentient 
reality, with any thing or things, this thing 
or these things are necessarily known by 
him in a sense which corresponds with the 
requirements of the relation, otherwise no 
such relation could possibly exist as that of 
use and user. 

Matter as represented by body is proved 
not to beidentical with theego, or I, for the 
reason, as clearly understandable, that no 
animal body continues constant to its indiv- 
iduality any two hours or any two minutes; 
an ego or I that has become familiar to any 
neighborhood fora period, say of forty-nine 
years, has lost and acquired seven ful] and 
complete materializations; that is, seven 
bodies havecome to and left it. Ego, or I, is 
identical with consciousness; that is, with 
that which knows itself; it is identical with 
nothing else. ‘‘I aman I” was the impul- 
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sive and enthused exclamation of Jean Paul 
Richter, as the internal vision rushed upon 
him, as he describes it, ‘‘like a flash, re- 
maining ever after luminously persistent.”’ 
‘‘For the first time,”’ he says, ‘‘1 had seen it- 
self and forever.’’ On the otherhand, I isnot 
the creative power; else would conscious- 
ness of fulness or completeness reside 
with it. Ego recognizes itself as no designer 
of environments incomprehensible to itself. 
Ego perceives that it can say nothing of 
things as to what their reality may be, for 
the reason that it knows nothing of things 
apart from the manner in which things pre- 
sent themselves to consciousness. All that 
it can say or possibly know, is that a thing 
is to its use what to the sensethat uses it it 
seems to be. 

lis the ground of certitude: hereis found- 
ation. Theego, or I, is identical with self, 
The concerns of a man are with what con- 
stitutes the circle of his relations, and with 
nothing else. ‘The proper study of man, 
therefore, is man: for in man is all that be- 
longs to man and with which man belongs. 
Now the knowledge of self is recognition of 
the universal, for the reason that there is 
nothing in the universal that is not in self; 
hence to know self is to know all there is to 
know. As man finds and knows, and as 
alone he can find and know, three things 
constitute the universal, the very three 
things which constitute as well himself, 
therefore himself is one with the universal. 
Thus, man and the universe being pro- 
nounced identical, it is one with saying that 
the world is nothing else than what the man 
is. Further, philosophy and man are iden- 
tical. Without man there would be no philo- 
sophy. The onetherefore has capability to 
know itself. Assuredly it will not be dis- 
puted that what is not possibly knowable to 
the one is of no concern to the one. 

It is necessary to state, therefore, that the 
origin of things in no way concerns us, and 
that relation with them is simply and wholly 
as they are found by us. Thethree entities, 
God, ego and matter, mingle, yet are never 
one. Origin, however, lies without the pale 
of man’s concern; and that as to where God, 
the ego, or matter comes from,is none of his 
business. 

The beginning of knowledge is with the 
appreciation of hypostases—by hypostases is 
meant composition. Taking as a familiar 
and simple example, the hypostases of a 
house are stone, brick, iron, steel, brass, 
wood, etc. The hypostases of the steam en- 
gine are iron, steel, brass, etc. To under- 
stand a house or a machine one must have 
knowledge of what enters into its composi- 
tion. In like manner, man is not a simple 
being, but consists of a possible conjunction 
of parts, which parts are the sole common 
constituents of the world. Thesethings are: 
1. Aselfhood which is the meaning of his 
individuality; 2. Matter which is one with 
his body; 3. God, which is one with his soul. 
Cultivation of ego, or selfhood, grows the 
personal. Cultivation of matter grows body. 
Cultivation of God grows soul. Manis of 
earth, earthy, or of heaven, heavenly, accord- 
ing to which of the associate hypostases he 
cultivates. 

Is it possible to findin the universal other 
entities beside the three already named? 
The creative power is universal, whether 
maker of things above the earth or under it. 
Matter is universal] whether as the planet Ura- 
nus or asa ring of Saturn, Egoisuniversal 
to him who is ego—knowing itselfit exists to 
itself. There is oneness therefore in the 
universal. Hencethere isno death. There 
could not be such a thing as death and the 
universal exist, for there are no two worlds. 
What is calJed the body is merely the en- 
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vironment of the ego. Ourselves are envel- 
oped by wht is called ourselves, yet this what 
is as much all other selves as us, save as it 
temporarily resides with us. To perspire, to 
have one’s hair cut off, to lose blood, to wash 
epiderm from hands or face, are only appre- 
ciable examples of similar unappreciable acts 
going on continuously, which acts give back 
to nature her loans, others being taken in 
‘their place; and thus back and forth forever. 
Matter therefore belongs to no form or per- 
son; and what is called death is but the en- 
vironment changing form or appearance. 

Sensible change is understood as associated 
alone with body, and body isto be under- 
stood exactly as clothes—heavy clothes for 
winter, light clothes for summer, intermed1- 
ate clothes for intermediate seasons. Matter 
is thecloth; Nature is the tailor. Further, in 
respect to this so-called death, it is to be 
understood that whatever happens or is, 1s 
happening or is in the now or present—tt 
cannot happen in the past, and the future is 
not—consequently now and eternity are one; 
for the time being now, eternity cannot be 
anywhere else, for the reason thatthereis no 
whereelse. In this now I first discover my- 
self: myself as I and not any otherl. Asso- 
ciated with my I, but notit, by reason of be- 
ing aconstant flux in relation with it, I find 
matter. Outside of I and matter, I find with 
myself intuitive recognition of God; asso- 
ciated with which, in turn, is a conviction 
equally intuitive that the office of a created 
thing is existent inthe purpose of its creator, 
and nowhere else, and that, so far as man is 
concerned, this office is one with soul. 

What I cannot know is of no concer” to 
meto know. My wholeconcern isto deal 
with things simplyasI findthem. It is not 
difficult to accept now as the only possible 
practical beginning of an individual man’s 
acquaintance with himself. Certainlyfora 
thing to act or think before knowing itself is 
impossible; nor is it more possible that act- 
ing orthinking can be carried where self-con- 
sciousness does not extend. It would seem 
to clearly show us, therefore, that now is 
the whole concern of man,—and if now is one 
with eternity where and what is the ‘‘here- 
after?’”’ Assuredly we are now in eternity 
and we shall be in eternity evermore for the 
reason that there is no where else to be. 

In application of oneness as to now and 
eternity is disappearance of confusions 
of all kinds, together with all mysteries. 
Here is no tomorrow to consider, no yester- 
day to perplex. Here God and devil and 
heaven and hell are ‘one with a man’s self. 
When we understand this oneness of 
now and eternity, and the oneness of 
man’s hypostases with the hypostases of the 
universal, howinsignificant and unimportant 
become the disputes of philosophers and 
the diversities of systems! 

Compelled to recognize the oneness of 
eternity and now, could it be otherwise than 
that heaven and hell are with that which 
alone is? Might it as well be otherwise than 
that heaven, or the absence of it,is any thing 
or any place save as it is one with the pre- 
sence or absence of God in the hypotases? 
for surely presence of God is identical with 
existence of heaven. 

Temptation is with matter; salvation is 
with soul, ego is chooser. To yield to mat- 
ter is to descend; to cling by soul is to as- 
cend. Nothing that is, but as theis is made 
by him who uses it. Men areto be likened 
to balloons, both being things which go up 
or stay down according to what is inside. 

Tonight I goto sleep, andlie upon my 
bed dead as tothe uses of the bodv. To- 
morrow the body being refreshed sufficiently 
for fresh work, I take it up for the purpose 
of its intentions, going about as I like or do- 
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ing whatever is found demanding doing. It 
will be exactly the same as to the going 
about and doing if body failsto wake up, I, 
which is no more the body that lies upon the 
bed than the body is I, would enter upon 
the occupancy of new body, andthis so en- 
tirely without consciousness of change that 
dreaming is one with its accomplishment. 
Miscomprehension is with refusing the les- 
son of the dream state. 

There is but one matter, and body is mat- 
ter. A dream and the capability associated 
with it, asthe uses of ego are concerned, 
show body as universal body inthe sense 
that matter is universal matter. Matteris 
instantaneously, and after the manner 
needed, at the command of ego as ego re- 
quiresit. The law is with like knowing like. 
Like seeks its like, Unlike changes sooner 
or later into like. Nothing is done by 
nature abruptly. We donot know when we 
are born; we do not know when weare un- 
born. We are being unborn continuously. 
Yourself is unborn asto several bodies, and 
not able to say a word as to particulars re- 
lated with dates; knowing indeed nothing 
about the matter, Yourselves to go on being 
unborn with view to being reborn so long as 
aneternal now shall last; consequently for 
everandever. The stature is suited to con- 
dition, and the condition to circumstances. 
Given time enough, one grows tired of a 
thing—of everything. Change is one with 
newness. Newness is winter made over in- 
to spring. Not to stay still but to go on, 
and on and_.on, is life. Being unborn is, as 
to consciousness, one with being born. I[n- 
fancy waxes to youth, youth to manhood. 
New takes the place of old so gradually and 
continuously that man has no date astoa 
metamorphosis into angel or devil. Death 
and resurrection are not two conditions but 
one. Now iscontinuous. Life iscontinuous. 
Change is continuous, 
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The Open Church. 


Let us start from a few principles. The 
object of the church, in the view of Liberals, 
is simple and single. It is to cultivate right 
living, or righteousness, by co-operation and 
mutual help. © Who shall constitute the 
church? All those who desire to cultivate 
right living. Do these include infidels, ag- 
nostics and atheists? Yes, all, as the fol- 
lowing dialogue will show: 

‘*Will you join our church?” 

‘‘No, I don’t believe in your God and 
Bible.’’ 


‘‘Do you believe in hydrogen and oxy- 
np” 
ee bacaiine I don’t know anything about 


them.”’ 

‘‘You believe in pure water?” 

‘‘O yes, | believein water.”’ 

‘All right; we can work together for pure 
water, though I believe hydrogen and -oxy- 
gen make it, and you don’t. 

‘You don’t believe in God ?”’ 

‘‘No, I rejected the ferocious God of the 
church long ago.’”’ 

‘‘You don’t believe in right living?” 

‘‘Yes, that’s my religion.” 

‘‘All right; we’re togetheragain. I believe 
that right living will lead us both to that 
‘eternal Power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.’ You don’t believe in 
that Power. This difference shall] not stand 
in our way. Youand I will work for right- 
eousness, and if thereis a Power also work- 
ing for righteousness we shall all meet some 
time and know one another by the feeling of 
touch. Let us join hands.”’ 

The basis upon which the church is com- 
posed is fundamental to the scope and char- 
acter of its practical work. The principle 
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indicated is simple enough: ‘Diversity 
of creed, unity of deed.’’ Now for the meth. 
ods of accomplishing the common purpose, 
The traditional distinction between things 
sacred and things secular is false. All facu]- 
ties of head and heart, in their proper exer. 
cise, areequally holy. Joy is as sacred as 
mourning; mirth as sacred as sorrow; think- 
ing as sacred as feeling; play, work, honest 
business as sacred as prayer and worship. 
In fact none of these things are holy in the 
theological sense of being separate {rem the 
ordinary routine of life. To bring 1c ligion 
into harmony with nature and common sense 
we are compelled to secularize what js 
falsely made sacred. 

All the means of culture that help toright 
action stand on a common basis of mora] 
quality. In the order of use, nature stands 
first, because we are a partofit. Nature is 
the oldest book and the only one that can be 
accurately read. It is the only common 
ground upon which our diverse beliefs stand. 
It is the one volume of unquestioned reality. 
The Bible is a means of culture so far as it 
reflects reality; so is all literature; so are al] 
men and women and things. Everything 
that helps to train human faculties, both 
physical and mental, to proper, healthy ex- 
ercise is a means of culture in the church. 

The liberal scheme entirely reverses the 
orthodox scheme, which subordinates ever\- 
thing to the salvation of the soul from future 
punishment, following the Bible asan abso- 
lute divine authority, with one end in view, 
to know the plan of salvation. The liberal 
scheme finds the plan of salvation in nature 
and primarily has nothing to do with the 
Bible. Secondarily, it has usefor the Bible. 
As spiritual literature it is rich in illustra- 
tion of natural truth. 

How wideopenthechurch may beis easily 
determined. It is opento everythirg—to 
theuniverse. Whatever concerns humanity 
is within its scope. Two main lines are to 
be followed, to know and to practice, the 
one passing immediately into the other, and 
in the case of the youngest learners practice 
often preceeding knowledge. Rights and 
duties are the primary study, and call forso 
much knowledge of the natural and social 
world as is necessary to make right living 
plain to the sight. Enough of physics to 
explain force, biology, mental physiology, 
economics and the higher politics will fall 
into this line, The only difference between 
the church andthe common school or col. 
lege is that the church concentrates ll 
knowledge on a single point—right conduct. 

The church’as a miniature social organiza- 
tion affords a field for the practice of right 
conduct as a means of training. People of 
different antecedents and habits, and of di- 
verse opinions, learn to combine and co- 
operate in righteous doing. This club is an 
association of families in which family life 
in allits plansis givena wider social breadth. 
Amusements and games are conducted under 
a respectable social restraint, and afforda 
valuable discipline in ethical rules. 

To bring this subject down toa definite 
schedule would pass the present limits. Each 
church must determine how much it can do. 
Near by where I am writing is an Episcopal 
church whose guild room is open on Satur- 
day nights for the young people’s dance at 
which the parents are present. For about 
thirty-five years, Thomas K. Beecher, ortho- 
dox (?) Congregationalist, has maintained 
in his church at Elmira, N. Y., billiard 
rooms and social club rooms for both sexes. 
A Congregational church in Los Angeles has 
a gymnasium attachment. The Ethical so- 


cieties in several eastern cities have free 
reading rooms; gymnasiums and baths; ethics 
and political science clubs; literature classes, 
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music classes, dressmaking classes and cook- 
ing classes. Canit be said that any of these 
‘astructions and exercises is not in the 
straight line of righteousness and character 
building, and thus fara direct help toa truly 
religious life?—/ohn Monteith, in the Parish 
Visitor of the Pacific. 


The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice with 
strength . be not afraid | 


Social Obligations of Religion. 


BY MISS SADIE AMERICAN, 


Paper delivered Tuesday, February tgth, before the 
National Council of Women of the United States and re- 
peated Sunday, February 24th, in Dr. Kent’s church, 
Washington. 

“Light! Let there be light!” Not in 
command, but in pleading tones sound 
these words through the world. Light to 
lead from the black darkness of negation 
in which we have been stumbling for a cen- 
tury to the bright day of affirmation, to lead 
us from confusion to creation and concord, 
from chaos to cosmos Once more. Oh, ‘‘for 
lights in the firmament of heaven to divide 
the day from the night, to give light upon 
the earth’’; oh, for stars in the heavens to 
which to hitch our wains that we may rise 
into the path to Paradise, but Paradise of 
earth! 

Oh, that Religion might be the star! 
That Religion, with her hand on the pulse 
of society, might understand the meaning 
and the message of its heart-beats and re- 
spond tothem, draw near to its heart and 
answer its needs. That Keligion, instead of 
propounding riddle after riddle like the 
Sphynx, and giving no answer, might her- 
self solve the problem of the time and of 
the hour, that she herself might tell us she 
stands no longer for faith without works, 
but for the works of faith —faith inman made 
in the image of his God—that she stands 
not for creed without deed, but for deed of 
the creed; not for the salvation of men, but 
of man; not for the one, but for the many; 
not for the individual, but for society. So- 
ciety! What society? Society of the 
masses which include the classes, not of 
the classes which exclude the masses; so- 
ciety, in its broadest meaning, inits deepest, 
its human sense, in the sense which spells 
the world of man’s intercourse with man. 

In this society, seething, boiling, wrig- 
gling, writhing under its burden of life; in 
this society with the labor question like the 
Old Man of the Sea threatening to strangle 
it; in this society, striving, struggling, la- 
boring, travailing to bring forth a new birth, 
at once the effect and cause of its sufferings; 
in this society lies bound the spirit of true 
religion, which, turning to show its brighter 
face to man, like Titan under Attna, causes 
the upheaval of the burning mass long con- 
fined beneath the surface. Clouds and 
ashes and smoke obscure the sky, the at- 
mosphere is sulphurous and close, but the 
stream carries its own light, and by it we 
see the old barriers and bonds burning and 
burned away forever. 

In these days of turmoil and transition, 
in these days that try men’s souls, religion 
can and should, yea, she shall be the con- 
Serving as she is the conservative force. 
For whit is religion but the streaming of 
the divine in mantoward the divine with- 
Out him, the stress and striving to under- 
Stand the divine above and around and 
about him—the eternal principle of life. 

And religion must recognize that this 
Striving manifests itself in many ways and 
various forms; she must not seek to sup- 
press it, but to guide it into free and safe 
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paths of expression. She herself must pro- 
claim in no uncertain tones that creed and 
confession, faith and profession are but the 
hulls and husks surrounding the germ of 
truth, protecting it for a time, but which 
must decay and fall away if we desire the 
seed to sprout and grow and bring forth 
flower and fruitage. 

Our time has been accused of religious 
indifference and apathy. No greater mis- 
take could be made. Never in any age of 
the world has the subject of religion inter- 
ested men more profoundly; never have all 
classes and conditions been so anxious for 
instruction, for knowledge; never have men 
Striven more strenuously to clear away the 
mists of doubt, te learn what is religion, 
what its duties and obligations. Never 
have these been so fully and freely dis- 
cussed. There have been storms of argu- 
ment and heated quarrels, ’tis true, but 
those who deprecate this forget that it is 
the thunder-storm that clears the air, that 
from the sharp contact of heavy, rolling 
black cloud with cloud comes the revealing 
flash of truth. Theclouds are disappearing, 
we are in the moment before the passing of 
the storm, the distant rumbling of the thun- 
der is still heard, an occasional flash is still 
seen, but, behold! the rainbow of promise! 
In it I see written beauty and peace and 
love and tolerance on its fainter side, jus- 
tice and righteousness and duty as it grows 
deeper, and over all God’s mercy. And 
man it 1s who has been the drop through 
which the revelation and message of prom- 
ise has come, and through man as it ever 
has been and ever must be to the end; man 
in contact with his brother man, man in his 
social relation. This old truth, with which 
the Hebrew prophets first startled the 
world, has been newly revealed to us by the 
flashes of light, this and the truth that re- 
ligion in its real significance is a funda- 
mental principle and part of man’s being, 
the mystery of the universe as it appears in 
men’s highest thought, a working hypoth- 
esis of life, of society; religious and social 
ideals must be one, religious and social 
duties are one, religion and life are one, 
not religion and death. 

Itisa noteworthy fact that today there are 
two questions uppermost in men’s minds— 
the question of religion and the problem of 
society. Just where one begins and the 
other ends is not yet determined, but the 
fact that there is a question where one be- 
gins and the other ends must give us pause. 
For one of the first things to be said, to be 
emphasized and reiterated, is that the solu- 
tionof the problem of society lies in the ques- 
tion of religion; that there is no beginning 
and no end; that to separate them is to deal 
the death blow to each, to drag us backward, 
to declare man Sisyphus, and his labors as 
futile. Religion must permeate society in 
order to the health of each; she must be 
quick to learn as to teach; society is the 
pioneer, religion the upbuilder, She 
must accept the wine of new ideas to 
pour into old bottles and put the old spirit 
into new forms. She must be sympa- 
thetic as a mother to her child, quick to 
see and apprehend its needs and desires and 
satisfy them, but stern and wise as a father; 
she must know and understand the various 
and varied faults and sins of men, and re- 
buke them; lift up her voice like a trumpet 
to show the people their transgression, iter- 
ating and reiterating the warning of the pro- 
phet, thundering once again the message of 
Isaiah: ‘‘To what purpose is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices, your new moons and 
your Sabbaths, the calling assemblies, the 
solemn meeting? “When ye make prayers 1 
will not hear—your hands are full of blood. 
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Wash you, make you clean; put away the 
evil of your doings from betore mine eyes; 
cease to do evil, learn todo well. Loosethe 
bands of wickedness, undo the heavy bur- 
dens, let the oppressed go free—break every 
yoke!” 

Too long has religion been identified with 
church and theology, priest and institution. 


"These may be a heip to give the spirit form, 


to bring 1t within the grasp of men’s minds, 
but they are infinitely smaller than any true 
meaning of the word. 

But the storm of denial has passed. Ours 
itisto affirm. Ourage with itssharp analysis, 
its uncovering of hidden truths, its lately 
discovered knowledge of the great laws of 
the universe, affirms that religion is inclu- 
Sive, not exclusive, in thought and word and 
deed inclusive as the Lord our God is inclu- 
sive, afirms that men’s similarities are far 
greater than their differences and by these 
must we judge them. Ours no longer the 
gospel of passivity, its watchword an opiate, 
‘‘Forget and Hope,” but a gospel of activity, 
its watchword a stimulus, action its cry. 
‘‘Remember—Do! Do justice, love, mercy, 
let righteousness run down as a stream.”’ 

It is time we saw that sins of omission are 
great, yea greater than sins of commission; 
time we acknowledge there are lines of de- 
markation none the less strong because in- 
visible and unnamed. There may be a caste 
system in India against which weare pleased 
to inveigh, we have a worse class system 
here; it is time we prate less about the fath- 
erhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
and actit more, that when we say our Father 
we mean our Father and not my Father and 
your step-Father. It is time we cease hold- 
ing meetings of indignation against the Turk 
for histreatment of the Armenian and the 
Kussian for his treatment of the Jew; time 
we saw the beam in our eye and cut it out 
beforebecoming entirely blind. Are our per- 
secutions less because they are different? 
Are our slaves of the needle and the machire 
less slaves, forsooth, because there is a fiction 
they are free? What is freedom but equal 
Opportunity? Dothey understand what free- 
dom is? Dowe? Weare proneto say the 
laborer cries for his right and knows noth- 
ing ofhisduty. Supposeitistrue? What 
dowe cry for? Our duties perhaps? What 
are his rights and our duties, his duties and 
ourrights? Whoshall say? Who, if not re- 
ligion? To the masses, to labor clamoring 
for its rights, religion must teach its duties 
and the rights of capital and brain. To cap- 
ital, to the classes, clinging to custom and 
tradition as its due, religion must teach its 
duties and responsibilities, to each she must 
show the standpoint of the other, but, most 
of all, must she seek to instill comprehension 
inboth. She alone, the disinterested medi- 
ator, can do thisthrough sympathy and only 
through sympathy. We have forgotten the 
meaning of the word. It is not pity, it is 
not mercy, it is not love. It is /eed- 
ing with another. ‘‘Put yourself in his 
place,’”’ we call it in plain Enghish. Aye, 
put yourself in his place! Go for one 
night to his crowded rooms, you from 
your palaces. It will be alessonto go through 
life with you. A walled space 10 or 20 feet 
square perhaps. Parlor and drawing-ro¢m, 
kitchen and dining-room, bed-chamber and 
boudoir, bath-room and laundry, all in one. 
In these days of condensed life, here is con- 
densation for you. ‘‘Beclean!’’ You say— 
‘‘Bathe.”” Aye, bathe in tears. ‘‘Save!” 
You say—‘‘Save!” Aye, save the crust of 
today that to-morrow you may not starve, 
save the memory of the summer’s heat that 
in winter you may not freeze, ‘*Work!”’ 
you say—‘*Work!”’ Aye, work for the sin 
of the first man, whom a cruel God punished 
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through ages. Workthrough the day and 
the night till your eyesight 1s gone and your 
fingers are worn, till your back 1s bent 
and your breath is heavy. Work to the 
music of children crying for bread and the 
baying of the wolf at the door! Work and 
for what? For the wages of sin, which 
isdeath. Whose sin? The workers? Nay, 
notthe workers, but yours. | do not believe 
in a God who made work acurse, nor did 
any of my people. 
made man in His image, and what was He? 
A God who worked, who created the earth 
and knew that it was good, who put man in 
Eden to dress it and to keep it, who gave 
man the Sabbath—rest and joy. Yours is 
the sin to call work a curse, to deny the 
greatest blessing the world has ever known, 
the recompense which is its due. Do you 
know with what your cheap clothing issewed, 
your shirtsand your coats? Not withthreads 
of silk, but with threads of blood and of 
breath. Deathis in them; beware! Doyou 
know what your bargains are? Sin and dis- 
ease and death is in them; thecharnelzhouse 
is their place! Have you ever been ina 
‘‘toby” factory, where beautiful children go 
to get the wages of your sin and breathe in 
the seeds of disease which will infect your 
children? It cannot be that you know. For 
if you do know and act not, yours is Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast; for the hand is writing on 
the wall, ‘‘Mene! Mene! Tekel!’ ’‘‘Let your 
thoughts be troubled, and your knees smite 
each other, for the interpretation is here. 
‘‘Mene! Mene! Tekel!’’—thou art weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. ‘‘And inthe 
night Belshazzar the king was slain.” 

Be warned in time —the legend is written 
in lurid lines against the skies; you can 
change them to lines of light if you will. 
You can do much, each one of you. Believe 
that you can, believe in the power of One. 
The seainits might is made upof drops. 
Be a drop in the tide that shallsweep away 
this shame from ourcentury. Buy no bar- 
gains which are woven of the web of human 
life. Pay less for your opera coats and your 
trailing robes, do with one dress less this 
year; smoke less, drink less, that work may 
be paid a fair wage. Work! In that word 
lies our salvation. Inthe desire of our time 
to reap the benefit of work without its effort 
lies our curse. Our speculations and our 
trusts, ourliving by our wits will be our ruin. 
We can learn a lesson from the bee, who 
kills off not the workers, as we do, but the 
drones. We have torn Queen Work from 
her throne, we haveshorn herof her dignity! 
Verily [ say unto you that until you restore 
labor to her divine dignity, no peace will 
come to you; until you pay labor a living 
wage, no peace willstay with you! Preach 
the divinity of labor, teach the dignity of 
labor; showin yourlives the dignity oflabor; 
span the chasm between the palace and the 
hovel by giving the laborer the means to 
make ahome. Giveto laborherrights and 
she will give you yours. Do your duty and 
She will do hers. Do not shirk work your- 
selves and others willnot. Make work again 
the blessing God designed it to be, and your 
labor question will solve itself and disappear 
like abad dream ofthe night. Teach vour 
children the use of their hands as well as 
their heads, and their hearts will lead them 
right. If labor thinks the hand supreme, 
you no less think the head supreme. Let 
hand’ and heart equally understand each its 
own place in the economy of life, let neither 
exalt itself over the other, but both know 
that each is necessary to full life and that 
the heart isthe bond without which either is 
impotent, Religion is the heart. From pul- 
pit must come the warning; but unless pew 
heed it, the words are wasted. 


My God isa God who— 
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Religion must sound the alarm and teach 
the remedy. Remedy? Nay, we have had 
too much ofremedy. It 1s not cure we want, 
but prevention. Keligion must make the 
disease of society her study; its effacement 
is Aer work. Disease in the body industrial, 
in the body politic, in the body social, This 
is her duty, her’s the responsibility. This 
is her social obiigation: to give work again 
its proper place, to give the worker due con- 
sideration and recompense, to give comfort 
and pleasure, and joy and rest, and not inere 
shelter from the elements and bread to keep 
alive, to make once more patriotism and 
politics synonymous, not antagonistic, to 
make public and private virtue, the same 
and not opposite. Active civic virtue, par- 
ticipation in and for the good of the state 
incumbent on every one; that such corrup- 
tion as is now an every-day occurrence may 
no longer be a stench in the nostrils; that a 
church which does not provide holy water 
to keep the body clean, may be blotted from 
before the face of men and of God, 

These bacilli of irresponsibility are worse 
than those so ruthlessly pursued by science; 
they sap our very life, and tke only virus 
that will kill them is that ofa reawakened 
sense of responsibility and duty, a reawak- 
ened moralsense. Jod/esse oblige. Wealth 
of force or faculty or fortune, ot knowledge 
Or understanding or wisdom, is a trust 
placed in you, a test to prove whether men 
are creatures of the senses, wolves fighting 
for the spoil, or creatures of sense, little 
less than angels, the image of their God. 
And religion must be the voice to reawaken 
this moral sense. 

Whom do I mean by Religion? The 
priests or the people? The priests and 
people equally. ForIstand on a religion 
and for a religion where the people were 
priests, into whose ears sounded from on 
high, ‘‘Be ye holy as I, the Lord thy God, am 
holy.’”’ Whom dol mean by priests? Not 
alone these men who have stood in the pul. 
pits and the temples, but every man or 
woman who, by experience or learning or 
inspiration, gives to men those truths, the 
reflection of God, which have helped to 
raise mankind. Toolong has there been a 
distinction between the religious and the 
secular. I, standing inareligion in which 
every act was hedged about by religious 
rite,in order that everything secular should 
be religious, in order to interweave indis- 
solubly religion and life; you, in a religion 
resting on belief and faith rather than acts, — 
you and I, we must once more devote our- 
selves to this underlying principle of Ju- 
daism. For the principle, the ideal has 
not always been realized as we would wish. 

I said every act was hedged about, for, ow- 
ing to the fact that human nature can never 
attain perfection, but only reach for it, he 
underlying principle has often been forgot- 
ten in care for the hedge, You, with a 
watchword of Faith and Hope and Charity, 
have yet laid so much stress on faith that 
charity has altogether changed its mean- 
ing and today is not love but alms. 
Therefore, I repeat, you and I, the Chris- 
tian and the Jew, must work togetherto make 
once more all things religious, nothing secu- 
lar. You and I, the Christian and the Jew! 
What of the Jew? The Jew, not the Hebrew 
nor the Israelite; the Hebrew died with the 
death of his language, the Israelite with the 
conquest of hisland. The Jew lives in his 
religion, by his religion, for his religion, his 
language that of the land in which he lives, 
his country that of his birth, in her his weal 
or woe; his hope not back but forward in her 
health and happiness, his homein the bosom 
of his hope, his message, ‘‘Man has risen not 
fallen; justice and righteousness his means. 
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Work is worship. Rest and joy its recom. 
pense.’’ Lhe Sabbath he gave to the world, 
his Priesthood, duties not rights: for if 
he has called himself a chosen people, his 
choice has been obligation not pyivilege; his 
Prayer, ‘‘Lord be merciful to me a sinne;;” 
his Passion, service to his Father God in ser. 
vice to his brother man, in righteousness 
and love; his Mission, to be an example be. 
fore the peoples of unswerving adherence to 
right and principle, to show the world what 
forgiveness means, to sound through the 
ages the words of that Jew of the Jews who 
said: ‘‘Lord forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,’’ who, today if he returned 
would not be received by many of his so. 
called followers. For, whoever heard of 
the Jew revenging himself! If his God has 
been called a God of vengeance, the Jew says, 
‘«*Vengeance is mine’ saith the Lord”; and 
with faith in God, the Jew was content to 
let Him work it out in His own way; without 
any advice from the servant to his master, 
‘‘Not as I will, but as thou wilt, O Lord.” 

If there is truth in evolution, and who 
doubts it? If the doctrine of the Survival 
of the Fittest is accepted, where is there 
an argument so powerful as that of the 
Jew, this stiff-necked people, which on ac- 
count of its quiet persistence, its calm en. 
durance through injustice and long-suffer. 
ing and degradation, has been a thorn in 
the side of the nations. His very exist. 
ence is the miracle of miracles; study it, 
explain its meaning, who can! 

He gave to the world its best lessons, he 
gave to the world a moral God, he was de- 
graded and reviled for it; he served his God 
in peace, and called the Sabbath a delight. 
‘*Thou and thy family, thy maid servant and 
thy man servant, thy cattle and the stran- 
ger that is within thy gates; shall together 
keep the Sabbath holy.’”’ He was spat on 
for it; he was marked with a garb designed 
as a badge of shame, which, as it flew in 
the wind, became a badge of glorious mar- 
tyrdom in the cause of truth, a banner of 
honor, under which he sang hosannas to 
his Creator. ‘‘Honor the mother of great 
men,’’ you say, and on the mother of your 
Savior you cast shame. Did he say unto 
you, ‘‘Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
except the Jew? ‘*Love one another,” 
except the Jew? Did he teach you to say, 
‘‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive,” 
except the Jew? ‘Do unto others as you 
would be done by,” except unto the Jew? 
And so, friends,—I tremble as I say it, say it 
not for our sake, not for the sake of the Jew 
to whom I am proud to belong, but for your 
sake,—and so the Jew is excluded in this 
world and the next, he is branded as a mur. 
derer; little children are taught that he isa 
“Christ-killer.’”” I shudder at the word, you 
know it as well as I do. In church and holy 
places, in the name of your God, are little 
children taught to cry this shame, this slan- 
der, this untruth, yea, this lie upon the 
streets! Thus is their nature degraded. Oh 
Religion, what crimes are committed in thy 
name! Oh, ye mothers, do you know its 
effect on your children, on ours? Do you 
realize what it means? What would you 
say if your children cried this after a real 
murderer in the streets? You would be 
shocked, horrified, repentant. 

I heard this winter a little Jewish boy, five 
years old, tell his mother how another boy 
had called him by this name. ‘*What does 
it mean, mamma?” hesaid. And the Jewish 
mother answered, ‘‘It means, my child, that 
you are different from him.” ‘‘But I don't 
understand; don’t we live in the same 
country?” ‘Yes, dear,” said the mother, 
‘‘and under the same God. When you are 
older you will understand.”’ 
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© ye mothers! Rise in your might and 
forbid priest or prelate, church or chapel, 
man or demon, to do this wrong to your 
cuildren; use the force that isin youto blot 
itfrom the earth. Friends, 1 say it not in 
anger, butin sorrow. Time was when the 

ewish question was a religious question, 
and shame enough that it is a question. 
Time was when it was a religious question; 
today it is a social question; make it once more 
areligious question. Again lsay, What is the 

ew? Heis what Christianityhas made him. 
He has virtues and vices, he is but human; 
his virtues are his own, his vices the Church 
has forced upon him. He has no temper- 
ance question, because he has always been 
temperate, because he has never lived to him- 
self alone, but what he enjoyed he enjoyed 
in his home with his family. No Jew so de- 
graded but his Sabbath has been to him a 
holy day, of which nothing or no one could 
rob him. Hewas a worker, work was for- 
bidden him; he taught ‘‘man is his brother’s 
keeper;’’ take no man’s word for it; read 
your Bible—Bible and Talmud. His religion 
was social, of this earth, from man through 
man to God. Today we are returning to its 
teachings. Wehave had nineteen hundred 

— . 

years Of charity. Today we are seeking 
with mighty effort to shake off the effect of 
this word. What is it is sounded from the 
pulpit today? ‘*Man is his brother’s keeper. 
Not charity you owe, but justice.’”’ Do you 
know the Hebrew has no word for charity? 
Justice and righteousness is the word in 
Hebrew, one word for both. Justice eternal, 
supernal Truth! Truth absolute, immutable, 
pure as the first fire from heaven, unchang- 
ing as the stars, the rock of ages, the founda- 
tion of society. ‘‘Thou shalt not respect 
the person of thepoor, norhonor the person 
of the mighty, but in righteousness shalt 
thou judge,’”’ says the Mosaic Law. 

We call ours a free country. Free todo 
what? To prove by our acts we are bound 
fastin fetters of ignorance and prejudice, of 
superstition and narrowness. In this great 
and glorious republic ours is the duty to keep 
every blot from the ’scutcheon! Yours is the 
duty to solve the question of the Jew, yours 
to make it a name of honor, not of reproach. 
So long as you refuse to him the full and free 
grasp of fellowship, so long have you no 
right, so long is it an impertinence in you 
to rebuke a so-called anti-Semitism in other 
lands. 

The first note of religious freedom was 
struck when in the Congress of 1774 Samuel 
Adams said in answer to the objection that 
“We are so divided in religious sentiment 
that we cannot join in the same kind of wor- 
ship.” ‘*I can pray with any man whois a 
friend to his country.” 

We have progressed beyond this, we-have 
prayed together, we have fought together, 
we have grieved together, we have worked 
together. Can wenot enjoy together? Can 
we not look each other in the eye and know 
naught butthat each is a human soul, bound 
to his brother by a common Father? 

Again | say,‘‘Believe in the power of One.” 
Create a wave of feeling which shall wash all 
Stain from our shield. Do not generalize, 
take each at his worth. Believe me, there 
are very good Jews and very bad ones, there 
are very bad Christians and very good ones. 
Judge not the Jew at his worst and yourself 
at your best; both are fallible, both human. 
Take him for what he ¢s, not what he has 
been. 

I ask it not because we are Jews, not al- 
though we are Jews, not although you are 
Christians, but because you profess to be 
followers of Him whom I revere as among 
the greatest of men, even Jesus, called 
Christ. Justice, I ask, and righteousness, 
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not mercy—that the Jew leaves to his 
God. Justice, I ask, and righteousness 
for all men, for all workers in the field of 
human life. Love will follow. I ask it in 
the name of humanity, in the name of fre- 
ligion, for the sake of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, of whose breadth and tolerance we are 
so proud, in the name of and for the sake of 
the women here assembled, to whom equal 
rights means larger duties. 

Come, let us join hand and head and heart 
to make religion not a dead thing of the 
Closet, but the very life of the market-place, 
nota thing of the seventh day, but the joy 
of every day. To allchildren of men, of 
whatever class or condition, creed or con- 
fession, clime or complexion, let us proffer 
the grasp of hearty fellowship. 

Oh, that my lips were touched with fire, 
that I had the voice of men and of angels 
to proclaim again the message of the pro- 
phet, who clarioned forth sounds so long 
and loud and sweet that today, after 2,000 
years, they are our sweetest music, sounds 
so perfectly attuned to thé human soul that 
even now each note finds an echo answering 
to it: ‘*Do justice, love mercy, walk hum- 
bly with thy God.’”’ 

Ye women, who carry in your bosoms the 
child of the future, hold close under your 
heart the spiritual child, whose mission it 
Shall be to make ‘‘Mercy and truth meet to- 
gether, and righteousness and peace kiss 
each other,’’ to be indeed the image of his 
Maker, to prociaim ‘‘Light! Let there be 
light!’ and there will be light. 


>. 


The ome 


‘Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way,” 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—No man can become a saint in his sleep. 

fSon.—Friendship is the nearest thing we know 
to what religion is. 

Tues.—All nature's greatest gifts are given in 
secret. 


Wied.—The people who influence you are the peo- 
ple who believe in you. 

Tburs.—In God and Nature we have Voice and 
Echo. 

HFri.—He whose spirit is purified becomes proof 
against the germs of sin. 


Sat.—-As you look back upon your life, the moments 
when you have really lived are when you 
have done things in the spirit of love. 


—Henry Drummond. 
|)|6hUoe -- §— 


The Trailing Arbutus. 


, 


I wandered lonely where the pine-trees made 
Against the bitter East their barricade, 
And guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found within a narrow dell 
The trailing spring flower, tinted like a shell, 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 


From under dead boughs, for whose loss the pines 
Moaned careless overhead, the blossoming vines 
Sifted their glad sunshine, 
While yet the bluebird smoothed, in leafless trees, 
His feathers ruffled by the chill sea breeze, 
And snow-drifts linger under April skies. 


As, pausing, o’er the lonely flower I bent, 
I thought of lives thus lowly, clogged and pent, 
Which yet find room, 
Through care and cumber, coldness and decay, 
To lend a sweetness to the ungenial day, 
And make the sad earth happier for their bloom. 
—Fohn G. Whittier. 


>. 
There’s a gleam of sunshine across the hill, 
In its light are the willows growing; 
The earth is alive with a subtle thrill, 
There are waking cries from lake and rill 
To the gay wood swallows who drink their fill. 
| — Scatteréd Seeds.” 
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Out in God’s Fresh Air. 


A distinguished physician once said, 
‘¢ However bad the air may be out of doors, 
it is always worse inthe house.”’ Fresh air 
isa wonderful remedy for bad temper, At 
least, such was the opinion of the little girl 
in the following incident: 

‘‘Where have you been, Fanny?’ asked 
Mrs. Gessler of her daughter, as the latter 
entered the house with rosy cheeks and 
sweet, smiling eyes. 

‘‘l’ve been to lose my temper,’ was the 
laughing reply. 

‘¢ «Lose your temper?’ How! Why! Ido 
not understand,” Mrs. Gessler said, slightly 
mystified. 

“That is,’’ corrected Fanny, ‘‘I’ve been to 
lose my bad temper and find my good one. 
You see, mamma, I stayed in the house all 
day, and grew fretty and cross with Tommy. 
1 wouldn’t take my walk with nurse and 
Tommy this morning, as you like me to do, 
because I wanted to finish my story. Then, 
this afterneon, I was cross and fretful. So 
nurse told me to takea few runs around the 
garden in the fresh air, and lose my bad 
temper, and I have.”’ 

‘‘It’s a good cure;’’ said Mrs. Gessler, with 
a laugh. ‘‘It’s one that older folks could 
make use of. I think I shall have to eall it 
‘Fanny’s remedy,’ and use it myself when I 
grow cross.”’ 

‘Ah, but you never do grow cross, mam- 
ma,’’ Fanny said, lovingly. 

‘‘] mean never to, it is true; but I, too, 
shall find it good to get out into God’s air, 
to breath in a free, fresh supply of strength 
and patience and love and hope.” —Se/ec/ed. 
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A Serious Dog. 


A London dog was accustomed to go al- 
most daily with a penny in his mouth to the 
baker’s and buy a roll for his breakfast. One 
day the baker’s man, in a joke, gave hima 
roll just out of the oven; but Rover did not 
like hot rolls, so he instantly dropped it, 
took the money from the counter, and from 
that day changed his baker! He never went 
back to that shop, but spent his money with 
a better behaved tradesman. 


ep 


Japanese Kindness. 


A picture of Japanese life drawn by Pro- 
fessor Morse shows a pleasant relation ex- 
isting between the human and the brute 
creation. 

Birds build their nests in the city houses, 
wild fowl, geese and ducks alight in the 
public parks, wi/d deer trot about the streets. 
He had actually been followed by wild deer in 
the streets, nibbling melon rind out of his hand, 
as tame as calves and lambs on our farms. A 
dog goes to sleep in the busiest streets; men 
turn aside so as not to disturb him. One 
day a beautiful heron alighted on the limb 
of a tree, and the busy, jostling throng 
stopped. No one attempted to injure the 
bird, but several began sketching him,— 
Youth's Companion. 


ri 


Gop, because it was found pure and fairly 
tractable, was probably the first metal used 
by man. Copper, itis true, is found asa 
metal, but only in one comparatively re- 
stricted locality. Occasionally gold fish hooks 
have been discovered in gravesin New Gran- 
ada. In mining a tunnel in Cauca a gold 
hook was found in 1882 fifty feet under the 
surface of the ground and beneath what must 
have once been the bed of a river. Copper 
fish hooks have been found in many of the 
ancient burial mounds of Peru. 
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The New Unity. 


The New Unity. 


A 16-page Weekly, $2.00 per annum. 
Single Copies, 5 Cents, 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Remittances should be made payable to 
Bloch & Newman, and should be by express 
money order, post-office money order, draft, 
checkon CAicago bank or registered letter, 


Discontinuances. — Subscribers wishing 
THE NEW UNITY stopped at the expiration of 
their subscriptions should notify us to that 
effect; otherwise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


Changes of Address. —When a change 
of address is desired, both the new and the 
old address must be given and notice sent 
one week before the change is desired. 


Business Letters may be addressed to 
either BLocH & NEWMAN or UNITY PuB.- 
LISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 


- 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Chicago 
Post-office. 


Che Liberal Field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 

In addition tothe twelve churches reported 
in THE New UNITy of last week as being 
qualified to send delegates to our annual 
meeting by having contributed not less than 
ten dollars, the following societies are now 
qualified :— 

Grand Ilaven, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shetheld, Ill. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Unity Church is very prosperous. It has 
morniny and evening services with an attend 
ance averaging two hundred and fifty in the 
morning. It hasa Unity Club of forty mem- 
bers who have been studying Egypt and Art. 
It has a Ladies’ Society of over thirty mem- 
bers, a Progress Club, a Lend-a-IHland Club, 
and an Emerson Study Class; and it has a 
Kindergarten Class during the hour of wor 
ship, an institution which so many of our 
churches have adopted. 


Detroit, Minn. 
The liberal society here, under the inspira- 
tion of their indefatigable minister, Miss Put- 


nam, are planning to have a series of week- | 


day meetings next June. 
, Eau Claire, Wis. 

The Wisconsin Conference is arranging for 
a Missionary Meeting,to be held here the sec- 
ond week in April, which Mr. Niles, Mr. 
Forbush, Mr. Gould, and others are expected 
to attend. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, of Plymouth Church 
in this city, is giving a series of seven illus- 
trated lectures on the spirit of architecture, 
on Sunday evenings beginning March 24. 
The subject of the lectures are as follows: 
‘*The Architecture of Egypt’’; ‘*The Archi- 


tecture of Greece’’; ‘‘Roman Architecture’’; 
‘‘Mohammedan Architecture’’; ‘*The Roman- 
esque’’;‘*Gothic Architecture’’; ‘*English Ar- 
This seems an admirable course 
to help people to see the inner spirit in this 
dumb language spoken by the great races of 


chitecture.’’ 


the world. 
Janesville, Wis. 


The Independent Society of Liberal Chris- 
tians ip this city had a missionary meeting 
March 26, 27 and 28. The first evening 


| 


can form of the universe. 


quently impossible to 


tance with a feeling that he was a minister of 


his liberal views. 
growing ever since and has come to the lar- 
ger conception of religion as a free growth of 
the human soul. Any of our western parishes 


services will be very fortunate. 


Rev. Chas. E. Varney, of Monroe, Wis., gave 
an earnest sermon on ‘*The Need of a Li- 
Ile 
F, Elliott, of Hins- 
dale, aformer pastor of the Janesville church, 


beral Church in every Community.’”’ 
was followed by Rev.C . 


who spoke in his usual vigorous way on the 
same topic. The second evening Rev. W. 
D. Simonds, of Madison, was present, and 
gave an eloquent and finished discourse on 
‘The Only Consistent Faith.’’ 


lowed by Rev. V. E. Southworth, formerly 


He was fol- 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Ware, 
Mass., who read a paper on “The Three 
Great Essentials of the Free Church.’’ Those 
three essentials he regarded as being free- 
Mr. Elliott 
spoke on the larger and vaguer conception 


dom, sincerity and reverence. 


of God, which the newer results of science 
point to; emphasizing the fact that our ideas 
of God are only the largest conception we 
Thursday evening 
‘*The 
He defined religion to 


Mr. 
Religion of a Man.”’ 


Southworth gave a sermon on 
be living up to the highest possibilities of 
manhood, and claimed that it was conse- 
define religion in 
words; it could only be defined by life. Rev. 
A, W. Gould, the Western Secretary, was 
present during all the meetings and spoke 
briefly Tuesday and Wednesday and gave an 
address on ‘*Faith’’ Thursday evening. The 
meetings were regarded as very successful 
both in point of interest and numbers, Kev. 
Mr. Southworth impressed those who heard 
him speak and those who made his acquain- 
unusual promise, It is only four years since 
he left the Baptist denomination because of 
He has been steadily 


which may succeed in securing his permanent 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. Mr. Secrist has been persuaded to re- 
consider his resignation, much to the joy of 
his society in Milwaukee and of the liberals 
of the whole state, who are beginning to feel 


the help of his earnest work. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
The evening services at Unity Church have 
proved so interesting that the attendance 
averages one hundred and fifty. Mr. Brown 
is giving a series of **Evenings with the 
Poets,’’? on Wednesday. They have been well 
attended and much enjoyed. 


Che Studp Club. 


Knowledge 7s Power. 


The Devil. 

‘The Devil’? hasthe leading position in 
The New World for March, and he fills that 
position remarkably well, as the readers of 
THE New UNITy canwell believe when 
informed that he is under the charge of Prof. 
C.C. Everett. Ile becomes a very intelligi- 
ble, not to say intelligent, being when thus 
treated. Indeed, Prof. Everett hints that at 
one time the Devil was a less objectionable 
person than Job’s wife; for she bid her hus. 
band ‘‘curse God and die, butSatan was only 
a disinterested observer.’’ The fair reader 
will please observe that this estimate of the 
comparative excellence of woman and Satan 
is not ours but Dr, Everett’s. But the Devil 
fell from this high estate and in the Middle 
Ages Dr. Everett thinks him fit only to be 
compared to the ‘‘small politician’’— the devil 
that Dr. Parkhurst has been fighting in New 
York. 

The learned professor puts the Devil’s de- 
but in Hebrew literature, in the book of Joh, 


the view that the [lebrews borrowed this unne- 
cessary personage from the Mazdean religion. 
No reason is suggested for this lack of a 
Devilin earlier Jewish times, but there isa 
very obvious reason, a reason that may also 
account for the absence of a developed 
heaven and hell in those earlier times. The 
Jews seem to have lacked the vivid imagina- 
tion that peoples the unknown with distinct 
beings and definite dwelling places. They 
were more like the Romans than the Greeks. 
The more imagination any people has, the 
more of heaven and hell, of demons and an- 
gels do they possess. 

But though without a devil, the Jews had 
no difficulty in accounting for the evil of this 
world. They made their Jehovah do the work 
of the Devil in suggesting and carrying out 
evil; consequently the book of Chronicles, 
written after the advent of Satan, attributes 
tu him what the book of Samuel attributes to 
Jehovah. This of course proves that Jehovah 
and Satan are either one and the same indiv- 
idual, or have been confused with each other 
by the inspired writers, 

This is a very interesting and striking con- 
clusion, and one which Dr. Everett does not 
mention. It is one which our orthodox 
friends have overlooked and which might ex- 
plain the obvious cruelty and injustice of the 
scheme of salvation, and of many other 
things attributed toJehovah. Such things may 
have originated with the Devil and not with 
Jehovah, and so they need no longer be de- 
fended; and when Col. Ingersollcalls Jehovah 
a barbarian, that genial but over-garrulous 
gentleman can be forever silenced by show- 
ing him that it might have been the Devil 
thatspoke and acted so barbarously. To be 
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MUD FENCE” 


& great many wood 
fences that are streaked 
with poor, faded = =§ ang 
blistered paint You migh 
‘most as well paint With 
mud, 


There is aright kind— 


Patton’s 
Pure Liquid 
Paints. 


Not enough white lead in them to burt—just 
enough to give body—just the right proportion of 
oxide of zinc to make them unchangeable. Regular 
house colors, 81.50 per gallon. Freight paid to 
your nearest railway station. if you live east of 

Jenver. Books that contains 18 color combination 
for houses— free at. your dealers or s@€nd us 4-%. 
stamps. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSTRUCTIONS | 
FREE 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 
Ely’s Cream Balm 


QUICKLY CURES 


sure, he might then call Jehovah the Devil, 
and thus his last estate would be worst than 
his first. 

Dr, Everett concludes his interesting and 
instructive article by giving the Devil his due 
in the shape of a certificate of honesty. He 
says: *‘Sofar as my memory goes, the Devil 


could always be trusted to keep a bargain.”’ 
We are very glad to learn this about our old 
friend of the cloven hoof, and sincerely hope 
that it will not be contradicted by any later 
returns from other gentlemen who have had 
dealings with The 
rapidly away, like the Chesshire cat in ‘*Alice 


him. Devil is fading 


in Wonderland,’’ and it is good to have one 


COLD IN HEAD 


| erice 50 Cents. | 


Apply Balm into each nostril 
ELY Bros, 56 Warren St, N.Y. 


PURE MAPLE SUGAR. 


‘“‘How to Procure Pure Vermont Maple Sugar 
and Syrup,’’ 

is the title of a work, issued by the Vermont Maple 
Sugar Maker’s Association, containing the names 
and addresses of the best prcducers in Vermont. 
Any one wishing to obtain Sugar or Syrup direct 
from the producers can get this pamphlet FREE 
by sending their address to 


Frank Kenfield, Prest., Morrisville, Vt. 


pleasant feature to remember his majesty by, 
like the ‘‘grin’’ which the cat left behind 
her. 

But apart from these flickering side-lights 
on this interesting subject, the student who 
wishesto trace the evolution of an evil spirit, 
will find many suggestive facts and valuable 
statements in this article. It is the best 
short treatise that we know of these ‘‘nega- 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, . Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natural 
Method.” Instruction is not b translation, but by 
conversational exercises in he new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 5 

LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises On the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to tl othe: 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is wel 
adapted to the school, with its indivivcual teachin, 
and home life for the mares 
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LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 
Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
219-21 Walnut St., _ 
Rockford, 1D. 
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lif * is scarcely less attractive 
Al a | Ornia than the Winter season 
C there. You may doubt 
°e Summer this. Itisexplained and 
wewwe verified in our illustra- 
ted book—**lo California and Back.’’ For 
free copy, address 
Gi. T. NICHOLSON, a. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


|, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hanc 
of the Artist.’’ 


il, The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 
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Frank utterances on delli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death. 
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[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


Last of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


_ This book has grown from the author’s ‘*What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, butit “tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar. 
ship relating to the Bible 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 
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tive deities,’’ and it has the literary charm and 
illusive grace that marks all of Dr. Everett’s 
productions. 
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Che Sunday School. 


lhe lVorld /s Saved by the Breath of the School 


CAildren. 


The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 

The annual meeting of our Sunday School 
Society comes on Friday, May 17th. From 
letters already received, we judge this meet- 
ing will be the Jargest and most inspiring of 
any that we have ever held. Delegates are 
Unitarian 
churches, but from other independent soci- 


promised not only from the 
eties who are interested in our effort to pro- 
vide Sunday school literature for those who 
regard religion asa natural growth of the 
human soul and not as a special revelation to 
be found in one book. We shall have a 
thorough discussion of the possibility of nature 
studies for our younger pupils and probably 
of some other topics. We take this occasion 
to remind our friends that life membership 
is acquired in our society by the payment of 
ten dollars, and annual membership by the 
payment of one dollar, These payments 
have helped us greatly in the past to pay the 
We trust that 


all of our former annual members will renew 


expenses of our publications. 


their membership fees for this year, and we 
should be glad to welcome any number of 
new members, whether annual or life. Any 
school can use the money it contributes to us 
for the purpose of making one or more of its 
numbers life members or annual members of 
our society. Members are entitled to receive 
copies of new publications when they request 
them, All such fees can be sent to the West- 
ern Unitarian Sunday School Society, 175 
Dearborn street. 
——_—__——>— 0 ——___ 

of Dobbins’ 
There are lots of adulterated 
soaps not worthy of a trade mark of their 
own. See that every wrapper has Dobbins 
onit. ‘Take no other. 


Look ouT for imitation 
Electric Soap. 


_ 


Correspondence 


Mr. Jones on the Coast. 

Epirors OF THE NEw UNItTy:—I wish you 
to publish a word about Mr. Jones’s lectures 
herein San Francisco, so I hasten to send it 
to you, so that you can get it into print be- 
fore he returns. He left here last night for 
the south, and so will be unable to head off 
the communication from this end of the line. 

Please say that we have had a most delight- 
ful and profitable season with this interpreter 
of modern literature and modern life, who, 
speaking of the prophets of modern literature, 
reveals himself asa prophet also. Mr. Jones 
has been with us twelve days, and during 
that time has delivered twenty-one lectures 
and sermons in and about San Francisco. It 
was said that he came to rest, but, surely, 
any rest he has had has been taken on the 
wing. Ifspace permitted, I should mention 
the whole list of lectures and sermons given 
by Mr. Jones while here, but, as it will not, 
I only wish to say that ‘*The Parliament of 
Religions and What Next” was not only a 
study of the past but a noble prophesy of the 
future, and was declared by all who heard it 
to be one of the noblest utterances ever deliv- 
ered by any man. As for myself, I regard 
it as preéminently the greatest thing I ever 
heard. I would speak, also, of the lecture 
on Millet as a most powerful and appealing 
discourse. 

Mr. Jones was heartily welcomed by the 
liberal friends upon the Pacific coast, and, 
with but few exceptions, by the Unitarians 


o 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


—_ 


THe Faitu THAT Makes Faiturut, by W. C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones - ~ Paper 50c. Cloth, $1.00 


A Cuorus or Faitu, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions. 
Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones . - Cloth, $1.25 


PRACTICAL PIE1Y - - - - - oe .30 


APPLIED RELIGION, 
A New Help for the Drunkard 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant 
lil. No Sex in Crime - ~ ‘ 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes - 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE Wor.Lb. (First Series ) 
Il. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver 
II, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 
lV. Buddha, the Light of Asia - 
V. Socrates; the Prophet of Keason 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia 


Tue CAUSE OF THE TOILER . . 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
TEN GREAT NOVELS - 


Unity Mission TRACTS. 
Jesus, the Secret of Ilis Power 
The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus 
The Revised IHlell of Orthodoxy 
What isitto be a Christian 


Unity SuHort Tracts 
The Manliness of Christ 
A Mouther'’s Cry . . - . 
Deathlessness, by W.C.G and ]. LI. J 


By Mrs. S ©. Lt Jones, (Unity Mission Tracts ) 
Co-edncation of IlLusband and Wife 
Co-education of Parent and Clild . 
The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work und 
Mission . . . - . 
Ten Years or Cuurcu Lire: being the ‘Tenth Annutl’ 
(1893). of All Souls Church, contaimmg repoits, ser- 
mons, Ctc - ° . . ° = : 
THe Women’s UPRISING A Stucy of the Internation | 
Congress of Women . . . - . 
DEATH AS A FRIEND : - - - ~ 
THE SELFISHNESS OF GRIEF . . - . . 
THE Worp or THE Spirit: To the Nation, City, Church, 
Home, Individual - - - - 


The UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., pal ” CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIVE NEW SERMONS 


BY 


JENKIN LLoypD JONES, 


‘The Word of the Spirit’ 


TO THE 


NATION, 
CHURCH, 
iNDIVIDUAL. 


CITY, 
HOME, 


Neatly Bound, 114 pages, 50 cents. 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 DearbornSt., Chicago. 


SPECIAL REDUCTION 
Henry Doty Maxson’s Sermons. 


Edited by JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


CONTENTS: 


BiograpHical Sketch, by Henry M. Simmons. Whuv are the Atheists ? 

Religious Possibilities of Agnosticism. Do Unitarians Believe the Bible ? 
Am I my Brother’s Keeper ? What do Unitarians Believe ? 
Sympathy. Jesus. 

Which is Catching, Health or Disease ? The True Individualism, 

Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde: Astudyin Dualism. Immortality. 

Faith. Losing One’s Soul. 

Shall we PreachtheWhole Truth tothe People? How Much does he Get ? 


334 LARCE PACES, HANDSOME CLOTH BINDINC. 
PRICE, 50 Cents. By Mail ro Cents Extra. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity PUBLISHING Co., 175 Dearborn St., Cuicaco, ILL. 
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PREMIUM LIST 


The New Unity 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


». - OFFER FOR... 


The New Unity. 


April 4. 1895, 


as awhole. None who heard him failed to 
appreciate the fact that he has a gospel to 
deliver and has the ability to deliver it well; 
and even those who do not agree with him as 
to names and forms in church administration 
have recognized him as one of their own in 
thought and feeling, as in deed, Mr. Jones 
came as an interpreter of literature and con- 
fined himself, aside from one or two pulpit 
utterances, wholly to literary themes; but 
whether lecturing or preaching it is all the 
same with Mr, Jones, the same moral uplift. 
Intense enthusiasm prevades all his work. 
We are glad to have had this touch in San 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per 


year, payable in advance, 


One Dollar's Worth of Books 


To be selected from the following list. 


ras” This offer is made to subscribers only.*@4a 


Publications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


The Chorus of Faith, - a a 


As heard in the Parliament of Religions, 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 
ligions. 


Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, - 


By W. C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Word of the Spirit: - - 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 


Practical Piety, - ~ - - 
Applied Religion, 


I. 


Il. 
Il. 


A New Help for the Drunkard, 
Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant, 
No Sex in Crime, - se 


IV. Not Institutions but Homes, - 
The Religions of the World, 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 


VI. 
VII. 


Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver, 


Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry, 


Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, 
Buddha, the Light of Asia, - 
Socrates, the Prophet of Reason, 
Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, 


Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, 


The Cause of the Toiler, _ 
The Intellectual Life, - ‘s ‘ 
Ten Great Novels, - _ x ‘: 


Complete Report of the Proceedings 
the First American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 


116 pp., _ in ve ie 
‘‘Liberty and Life,”’ - - 


Discourses by E. P. Powell. 


The Crucifixion, _ - " wi 


From a Jewish Standpoint. By D 


REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at $2.00 
per year, payable in advance, we will send, 
postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. 


Paper, 208 pp. 


r. E. G. Hirsch. 


Regular Price. 


$1.25 


25 


95 standard of this office. 


25 general description; careful illustration of the 


Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Francisco of the larger currents of our liberal 
thought and spirit in the center West, and I 
hope you will do me the favor of mentioning 
our gratitude in the pages of UNITY. 
We shall look for another visit from Mr, 
Jones as soon as he can arrange to come, and 
when he does come again he will be greeted 
everywhere by the thousands of friends he 
has made on this trip. Ever yours, 
LESLIE W. SPRAGUE. 
San Francisco, Cal., Mar. 22, 1895. 
=> 


Solicitors Wanted. 


The publishers of THE New UNIty de- 
sire to engage solicitors in every town and 
city to canvass for subscriptions. Genteel 
employment for man or woman interested in 
the cause that the journal represents. Terms 
Address, for 
further particulars, Bloch & Newman, pub- 


lishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


made known on application. 


Che Study Table 


The Standard Dictionary.* 

We have just received the second volume 
of the Funk & Wagnalls Co.’s Standard 
Dictionary, which marks the completion of 
an undertaking begun more than five years 
ayo, upon which nearly 250 of the most com- 
petent scholars and specialists in this country 
and Great Britain have been employed, It 
contains 301,865 vocabulary terms, about 
75,000 more than any other dictionary in the 
language. But the work is not only great in 
size and bulk,—indeed, it is very compactly 
presented, although very clearly and beauti- 
fully printed,—it is a very fine performance 
throughout, and, being the last, it has such 
advantages over all other dictionaries that 
it must take its place beside the very best of 
them. Perhaps there is but one that it has 
not rendered superfluous, 


We have not the ability and THE NEw 
UNITY has not the space that would be re- 
quired to set forth this dictionary’s many ex- 
cellencies. We have used the first volume 
fora year or more and have found it very 
satisfactory. Once only it failed us,— 
when we consulted it in reference to the 
distinction between the use of *‘born” and 
‘‘borne,’’ as to which it was less satisfactory 
than Webster’s International. As arule it 
has served us much more than any other 
dictionary, and we shall adopt it as_ the 
Briefly stated its 
characteristic features are: 

Scientific definition, as distinguished from 


use of synonyms; the giving also of anto 
nyms; the explanation of the proper preposi- 


A., Rossiter Johnson, Ph. D., LL. D.; Arthur E 
Bostwick, Ph. D. New York, London and Toronto 


tions to be used with certain verbs; special 
attention to compound forms, the adoption of 


os 


a consistent system therein, and the use of 
the German double-line hyphen to distip. 
guish the mark of compounding from othe; 
marks; presentation of the American Philo. 
logical Association’s spelling-reform ortho. 
graphy alongside of the current, and the use 
of its special alphabet to elucidate the pro. 
nunciation; the presentation of a careful co}. 
lation of many authorities, in cases of dis. 
puted spelling and pronunciation, the ap. 
proved form being given first; the great ex. 
tent of pictorial illustrations, frequently ac. 
curately colored (at great expense); explana- 
tions of gaits (of horse, etc.) by picturing their 
several phases, etc.; specific location of refer. 
ences to author’s quoted; the grouping of re- 
lated words,—not only of words having the 
same root, but also of words used in connec. 
tion with the subject of which the principal 
word is the designation; exact, scientific defi- 
nition of colors; a full appendix of proper 
names, in which geographical, biographical, 
etc., names are found together arranged in 
one alphabetical table; the placing of the 
meaning before the etymology; and the plac- 
ing of the most usual meaning first. 

All of these characteristics except the last 
seem to us excellencies. As to the last we 
are in doubt whether it would not be better 
at least to indicate the historical develop- 
ment of the meaning. But even if in this one 
particular the editor’s judgment has not been 
the best, certainly this work is one. to be 
thankful for, and we heartily say amen to 
the high and even enthusiastic praise the 
work has received from the many English and 
American scholars who have already expressed 
their opinions upon it. As we have intimated, 
it is particularly valuable for the proof-reader 
and the printer, and we shall be surprised if 
it does not very soon take its place as the 
standard in the greater number of our best 
printing and publishing houses. 

The book is sold only by subscription, and 
The Fuller Book Co., of 79 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, are the general agents for Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Iowa, 


AMERICAN LIBERTY: PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES. By 
Rev. W. D. Simonds. Souvenir Edition For sale 
by E. R. Smithand J. T. Geddes Co.; Battle Creek, 
Mich,, 1894. Paper, 8vo, pp, 216;50 cents, 


American Liberty is a large and timely 
subject and the words of this volume have 
the true ring that shows the author to be one of 
the true Democrats who ‘‘trust in Providence 
and in Humanity.’’ 

The ten addresses which furm the contents 
of the book bear such titles as ‘*Washington 
and the Fathers of our Republic,’’ ‘*Lessons 
of the War,’’ **The Scholar and the State,” 
‘‘A Word of Warning,’’ etc. They are pre- 
sented just as delivered on various occasions, 
from the Battle Creek pulpit, to graduating 
classes and to various local organizations. 
Though marred at times by the platform style 
better suited to the spoken than to the writ: 
ten word, the sentences yet carry much of 
the fire and magnetism of Mr. Simonds at his 
best. . 

Mr. Simonds styles himself a ‘*Conserva- 
tive-Liberal,’’ whatever that may be, but, 
judging from the utterances recorded in this 
little volume, now published as a souvenir of 
a pastorate just closed, his conservatism and 
his liberalism are of the sort that carry men 
forward. Inthe address to the Knights of 
the Maccabees, entitled **Union, Liberty. 
Equality,’’ after speaking in glowing terms cf 
the two cardinal tenets of America’s patriotic 


*A STANDARD Dictionary oF THE EnGtisu|creed, he utters these timely words:— 
LANGUAGE. Prepared by more than two hundred 
specialists and other scholars, under the super- 
vision of Isaac K, Funk, D. D., editor in chief;| yelopment, what next? 
Francis A. March, LL. D., L. H. D., consulting 
editor; Daniel S. Gregory, D. D., managing editor; 
associate editors:. John Denison Champlin, M. 


And now, in the stately march of national de- 


Is something more than Union and Liberty nec 
essary to fulfil the will of God and advance the 
‘| welfare of man? Assuredly. Union, Liberty, F14 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. Full Russia, 2 vols. 2318 ternity—America’s completed gospel; our triuné 


PP.; $17.00. 


truth, a most blessed trinity. 


April A, 1895. 


The New Unity. 


——_—_—_—_——— 


—_—— 
[NEW EDITION. | 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


‘nn Prose and Verse. 
By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of ‘The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


London Inquirer. Helpful andinteresting. The 
factthat a second thousand has been called for 
will be some guarantee of such a book's claim to 
notice er 

Tondon Christian Life. A book good for both 
old and young and for all alike. 

\ude Literary Magazine,—The poems included 
‘1 the book are impressive, many of them being of 
a high order 

Woman's Trtbune,—Not dogmatic, deeply reve- 
rent, appealing to the divine within the human 
eoul, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
and hlessedness. 

twerican tebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
surely appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 
It is gratifying to know that a new edition has 
been demanded. 

Roston Herald,—One is very strongly impressed 
with tne’ sincerity and reality of expression. 

the Unitarian,—The earnestness, indeed the 
eagerness, of the writer cannot fail to quicken “4 
helpful and elevating aspiration in the heart of 
every reader. 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


EEE 


———$—$—$_—_—— 


JIS i Cui s 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


—_-—_—_ 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Qne Upward Look Each 
Day. 


POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
\” cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30) cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by Unity PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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SELF-POURING POT 
For Coffee or Tea. 
POURS by PRESSING the LID 


Saves 25 perct. ofteaor 
makes the liquor propor- 


tionately better. Send 
for styles and prices. 


The Asbury-Paine Mfg.Co, 


Trenton, N.J. : 
This is a good thing—Ed. 


Within recent years we have been taught, in 
manner striking and sad, that with the manifold 
blessings of Liberty and Union secured, women 
may starve and children may perish under the 
w#gis of the constitution and beneath the shadow 


of the flag. There isa despotism called Poverty; 


a tyranny named Want. Misery has her dungeons 
and Famine her victims, in this land of wealth and 
freedom, * * * Isit not time that we were all 
converted to the blessed gospel of Fraternity? 
Ought not the next forward step of civilization to 
be one grand crusade against the needless poverty 
that shames our Christian name? We have 
abolished tyranny in government, and slavery in 
the republic; let us now abolish— 

‘*This deep, dark underworld of woe 

That underlies life’s shining surfaces.’ 

The whole book breathes that spirit of in- 


deptndence which is the outcome and ac 


companiment of the church that is untram- 


meled by conventions and traditions. 


charged with thought stimulus, and to the 
mind that is ready for the message it may 
reveal some bonds that were before unrecog- 
nized. It isto be regretted that the book 
has not received abetter binding. G.nB. P. 
GEOMETRY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. ByE. Hunt, 


LL. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1894. Boards. 
100 pages. 


This small volume for use in the lower 
grades of our schools, is well adapted in the 
hands of a careful teacher to give pupils a 
sound knowledge of the leading principles of 
geometry. Itis inno way traditional in its 
schemes—the pupil is expected to make the 
diagrams illustrative of the text, and hence it 
calls for a teacher quite at home in the sub- 
jecty able to quicken the imagination by en- 
thusiasm. We commend it especially for its 


brevity and simplicity. H.B.L. 


FivE THOUSAND WorpDs OFTEN MISSPELLED. By 
William Henry P. Phyfe. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 16 mo., pp. °303; 75 
cents, 


The title of this book speaks for itself, 
Mr. Phyfe’s ‘*Seven Thousand Words Often 
Mispronounced”’ and other similar works 
have so established his reputation that the 
purchaser may feel confident that this isa 
useful compilation for the uncertain speller. 


re W. Se 


OccuLt JAPAN, or **The Way of the Gods: 
An Esoteric Study of Japanese Personality 
and Possession: by Percival Lowell” ($1.75), 
shows that Houghton, Mifilin & Co. mean to 
enlighten their patrons upon things Japanese 
as far as the labors of competentand talented 
men will enable them to. The American 


public has come to recognize’ Lafcadio 
Ilearn and Percival Lowell as the two men 
best fitted to tell of Japan, and they have 
just given us a book from each. ‘Those who 
wish to understand the religious and _philo- 
sophical life and thought of the Japanese (and 
who does not?)will turn to Mr, Lowell’s book 
with much pleasure. We regret that we have 
not had time to acquire an adequate knowl- 
edge of its contents and can only place before 
our readers a hint from the table of contents, 
in which we find the following titles: Antake, 
Shinto, Miracles, Incarnations, Pilgrimages 
and the Pilgrim Clubs, The Gohei, The 
Shrine of Ise, and Noumena,—which last in- 
cludes a number of sub-titles, among which 
are Self, Will, Ideas as Force, Dreams, In- 
dividuality, The Japanese Character and The 


Shinto Gods. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have in press a volume 
of ‘Studies in Social Life and Theory,’ by 
various writers. The work is edited by Mr. 
B. Bosanquet, who contributes to it papers 
on duties of citizenship, on character in its 
bearing on social causation, on Socialism and 
natural selection, on the principle of private 
property, and on the reality of the general 
will. Mr. C. S, Loch, secretary to the 


perism and old-age pensions, on some con- 


troverted points in Poor Law administration, 


Far from being profound, the book is|—— 


Charity Organization Society, writes on pau- 


GLUBBING LIST 


FOR 1895. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, 
can do so at the prices as announced: 


With NEW 

eae toh sa Subscrib'rs 
Aecpiring to The 

ALONE. New Unity. 

Arena, $5.00 |$6.00 
Atlantic Monthly. 4.00 | 5.00 


Baby hood, 
Biblical World, 


1.00 | 2.50 


2.00 | 3.25 
5 


Century Magazine, |. OO ore 
Cosmopolitan, . | | | | 1.50 | 3.00 
Forum, . 3.00 | 4.00 
Free Church Record, 1.00 | 2.50 


Good Housekeeping, . - 


Harpers Bazaar, 


- Magazine, 4.00 | 5.00 
a Weekly, 4.00 | 5.00 
is Young People, 2.00 | 3.00 
International Journal of Ethics, . , Tego ) 4.06 
Jenness Miller Monthly, . ; ) 1.00 | 2.50 
Ladies’ Home Companion, | 1 $00. 1:32.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 3.00 | 4.00 
McClure’s Magazine, . . . 213i Ae 


Munsey’s Magazine, 


New England Magazine, 3 , |) 2.00 | Ae 
New World, . ; ; yt *00 | 4.00 
Non-Sectarian, . . , ener me yi ee Gs 
North American Keview, . . | 5.00 | 6.00 
Popular Science Monthly, . : 5.00 | 6.00 
Reform Advocate, 2.00 | 3.00 
Review of Reviews, ; . . 2.50 | 3.50 
St. Nicholas Magazine, ; ; . | 3.00 | 4.00 
Scientific American, ; 3.00 | 4.00 

‘ " Supplement, . | 5.00 | 6.00 
Scribner's Magazine, 3.00 | 4.00 


The clubbing rate is offered for and to new subscribers 
to Tue New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. 
Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- 
ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 
to their own addresses. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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x Which was the Most Widely Circulated Illustrated Monthly 9 
Ot Magazine in the World during 1894. v's 
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x AT A MERELY O HOME is complete without the local paper a: 
Ot | 
xo NOMINAL and one of the great illustrated monthlies rep- oy 
2 resenting the thought and talent of the world. Dur- gm 
ve PRICE. : : , * 
en ing one year the ablest authors, the cleverest artists, @ % 
+ , — ' , : 
Pe give you in THE COSMOPOLITAN 1536 pages, with over 1200 illustrations, +t 
3 + 
Ot And you can have all 2 S: 
xy this, both your local pa- , ee 
f per and THE COsMOPOL- we; 
+t 
XY ITAN, for only $3.00 Le 
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Xo, 2 year much less than ne 
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CLEAN HANDS. 


Every lady buys a STOVE POLISHING 
MITTEN at sight. Polishes the stove 
better and quicker than a brush. Sample 
by mail. 35 cts. a set; 4 sets, $1.00. New 
Eng. Novelty Mfg. Co., 24 Portland St.., 
Dept. 42, Boston, Mass. Agents can make 
$3 to $5 per day. 
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Y special arrangement with the publishers we are en- 
abled to offer SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1895 anda 
full year’s subscription to ~ ~ - - - 


THE NEw UNITY 


For $4.00 


If purchased separately these periodicals would cost $5,000, 


Scribner's for 1895 is Better than Ever. 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


S. MUIR, FLORIST 


GREENHOUSES: 


Send orders to 


“ A choi lecti f FRESH CUT FLOWERS : 
3530 $932 Michigan Ave. stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every Renasinthen. 
TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. pr-amire MESO? ATION A SPECIALTY. 


and on returns as an instrument in social 
science. 


— sy 


The Magazines. 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
for March, 1895, contains, besides its special 
departments,—Book Reviews and notes, So- 
ciological notes, notes on Municipal Govern- 
ment, Personal notes, and Miscellany (includ- 
ing reports of the meetings of the American 
Economic Association, the American [istor- 
ical Association, and the Political Science 
Association of the Central States),—-brief com- 
munications on the ‘Organic Concept of So- 
ciety,’’ by Prof. A. W. Small, and ‘‘Socio- 
logy and the Abstract Sciences,’’ by Prof. F. 
Hl. Giddings, and _ four principal arti- 
cles: ‘**Elected or Appointed Officials,’’ an 
able plea for the appointive system, by J. G. 
Bourinot, of the Canadian [louse of Com 
mons; ‘**Pacific Railway Debts,’”’ by R. T. 
Colburn;*t*A Neglected Socialist” [Weitling], 
by F.C. Clark, and ‘*Terminology and the 


5? 


Sociological Conference,’’ in which Prof. HH. 
H. Powers ably presents jn summary form 
generally accepted truths as to the nature of 


of Sociology and Sociological work. 


THE Adlantic Monthly for April contains 
installments of the two serials now running: 
A Singular Life, by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, and The Seats of the 
Mighty, by Gilbert 
further represented by the 


Parker, Fiction is 
second part 
of Gridou’s Pity, by Grace Howard Peirce, 
and a touching single-number story, by 
Annie Trumbull Slosson, entitled Dumb 
Foxglove. George Birkbeck Hill contributes 
A ‘Talk over Auto- 


graphs, which promises a most interesting 


the first of his papers, 


series. Two papers of educational interest are 
The Expressive Power of English Sounds, by 
Professor Albert H. Tolman, and The Basisof 
our Educational System, by James Jay Green- 
ough. The reviews are exhaustive,and treat of 
books much before the public eye at present. 
(here are, among others, The Melancholy 
of Stephen Allard, by Garnet Smith; The 
Great Refusal, by Paul Elmer More; Muni- 
cipal Government of Great Britain, by Al- 
bert Shaw; and Barrett Wendell’s Shake- 
speare. 


THE MEADVILLE PORTFOLIO for March is 
the last number of the first volume, but we 
hope it will not be the last number of the 
magazine, which is a credit to the school and 
to the denomination. In this number the 
editor has a further word to say in reference 
to the high standard he would have the Mead 
Mr. Lor 
ing has an admirable paper on ‘**The Music 
of Our Churches;’’ and in the discussion of 
public prayer ‘*Ritualist’’ seems to us tospeak 
very wisely, going to the heart of the matter. 


ville Theological School maintain. 


IN THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN for March, 
Rev. E. M. Wheelock has a brief paper on 
‘*‘Kastern Theosophy”’ which is worth read- 
ing for its practical criticism. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, edited by the 
Kev. Benjamin Waugh, is a monthly pub- 
lished for $1.00 a year by the International 
News Company, of New York, and by the 
Toronto and Montreal news companies in 
Canada. It is a very pleasant home maga- 
zine, well written, well printed and well 
illustrated, and will doubtless have much in- 
fluence to reinforce the influence of ‘‘the 
church.” The littl poem, ‘A 
is very sweet and pure, and the 
charming picture adds much to it. 


Woman,’ ”’ 


In PorET-LORE for March we note an ap- 
preciative reference to the first performance 
of **Colombe’s Birthday’’ by the dramatic 
section of All Souls Church’s Unity Club. 
We regret that Mr. Triggs, who wrote the 


‘New| 


TAKE 


AYER’ 


the Only 


Sarsaparilla 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
IT LEADS 


ALL OTHER 


BLOOD 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Epps s Gocoa 
pps s uve 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa. Mr. Epps has 
provided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradu- 
ally built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti 
find with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame."’— Civil Service Gazette. , 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins. by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London, England. 


PIIPPFPFSFPIPPI#PS 


BLANCARDS 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON, 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
one hag stimulating and regulating its periodic 

e. z 
None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


vou WANT a BARGAIN ? YOR WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED Anbyge,satt 


HAR BACH & CO, 809FilbertSt. Phila.Pa 


— 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


e 


OT RAGS. 


In Tew > id. 


TAL. (Gop er and Tin.) 
un 


UREST BE L yi! 
en or ee and ue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


“Is an absolute necessity of refined toilet in 
this climate. Pozzoni’s combines every 
element of beauty and purit 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prom t answer and an honest opinion, write to 

LUNN & CO., who have bad nearly fifty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special noticein the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 

‘houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
Jatest designs and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY: 


April 4, 1895. 


The New Unity. 
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All First-Class Druggists 


From present date will keep on sale the 
[mported East India Ilemp Remedies. Dr. 
(1. James’ preparation of this herb on its 
own soil (Calcutta), will positively cure 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma and Nasa/ 
Catarrh, and break up a fresh cold in 24 
hours. $2.50 per bottle; 3 bottles, $0.50. 
(Craddock & Co., Proprietors, 1032 Kace St., 
Phila., Pa. 
Circulars and certificates free. 


DYSPEPSIA FLour. 


Special Diabe Barley 
| Patent Biscui Pastry 


Unrivaled 
Pamphlets a 
Write Farwell 


'loure 


g Sawples Free. 
W MertowRN. Y., U.S.A. 
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HIS LATEST WORK. 


The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” ‘ Heart-Beats," 
Etc. 


—-—-() a 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. The Spirit. 
Il. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Ill. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
1V. Sense of the Unseen, 
V. The Spirit in Nature. 
VI. The Kinship in Nature, 
VII. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
VIII. The Spirit in Life, 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life, 
XI. The Spirit in Reason, 
XII. The Spirit in Love. 
The Spirit in Conscience. 
XIV. fhe Spirit in Christ. 
XV. The Spiritin History. 
XVI. The Spirit in all Religions, 
Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


ee ea kek 


CONTENTS : 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 


NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 
SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 
Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goon. 
Nor ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 
THE TRUE LIFE. 
THE DoInG CREED. 
THE KEyYs. 
A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 
NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1982. 
° 
Paper cover, 208 pp.3 postpaid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from dc. 


FOR SALE BY 
Unity Publishiag Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


notice, did not see the second performance 
in which the love story was so much better 
brought out. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity Jor review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 
——— St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
velow. 


A WOMAN OF IMPULSE. 
ly McCarthy. 
VPutnam’s Sons. 


By Justin Hunt- 
New York and London: G. P. 
Paper; 314 pp.; 50 cents, 
THE STORY OF VeEpIc INDIA. As em 
bodied principally in the Rig-Veda. By 
Zenaide A. Ragozin, (**The Story of the Na- 
tions’’ Series.) New York: G. 
sons. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


P. Putnam’s 
$1.50. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF and Other Short 
Papers. The second series of ‘Unitarian 
Leaflets.’’ By T. L. Eliot, S. F. Williams, 
brooke Herford, W. E. Channing, F, Wal- 
ters, H. W, Crosskey, and W. C. Bowie, 
London: Philip Green. 96 pp.; Is. 


SECOND BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
OARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION OF 
COLORADO. Nov. 30, 1894. Paper; pp. 
313: 

HuLL-Housk MArs AND PApERs: A pre- 
sentation of nationalities and wages in a 
congested district of Chicago, together with 
comments and essays on problems growing 
out of the social conditions. By residents of 
Hull-House, a social settlement at 335 S. 
Halsted street, Chicago. Ill. (No. 5. Cof 
Library of Economics and Politics, edited by 
Richard |. Ely, Ph. D., LL. D.) New York 
and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 233 pp.; 
maps and map pockets, $2.50; with maps 
mounted on cloth, $3.50. 


‘Our oF THE East.’”’ Reveries and Stud- 
iesin New Japan. by Lafcadio Hearn. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, 341 pp.; $1.25. 


MEMORIES OF ITALIAN’ SHORES. y 
Mena C. Pfirshing, Chicago. Printed at the 
Dial Press. Edition of 200 copies. Pp. 175. 


A CHILD OF NATURE: Studies of the Out- 
ward as Related to the Inward Life. By 
Marion D. Shutter, DD. (*‘Life’’ Series. ) 
Boston: James H. West, 174 High street; 
III pp.; 50 cents. 

THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENG 
LAND. By M. M. Trumbull. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. Paper; pp, 288; 25 
cents. 


As OTHERS SAW Him: A Retrospect: A. 
1), 54. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifllin & Co., 217 pp.; $1.25. 
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rd A Pound of Facts 
is worth oceans of theories. Movoreinfants are 
successfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle 
brand Condensed Milk than upon any other 
food. Jnfant /lealth is a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address to the New 


York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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Money For Everyone! 

I can’t understand why people complain of 
hard times, when any woman or man can 
make from $5 
have heard of the wonderful success of the 
Climax Dish Washer; yet we are apt to think 
we can’t make money selling it; but anyone 


to $10 a day easily. All 


can make money, because every family 
I made $478.36 in the last three 
months, after paying all expenses and at- 
tended to my regular business besides. 
don’t have tocanvass; assoon as people know 
you have it for sale they send for a Dish 
Washer. Address the Climax Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 
work at once and you will very soon have a 
full pocket book and a light heart. I think 
ita duty to inform each other of such oppor- 
tunities, and I also think it a duty to improve 
them while we may. Try it at once, and 
publish your experience so others may be 


wants one. 


You 


for particulars. Go to 


benefited. 
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Miscellanea. 
High-Priced Books. 


The following is a list made in Paris of the 
twenty-five highest priced books in the world: 
‘‘L’Amoureux Transi,’’ by Jean Bouchet, 
printed on vellum. Quaritch paid $3,200 for 
it at the Sunderland sale, in 1552. 

The Psalter of 


XVIII. paid $2,400 fora copy ofit, which he 


Mentz of 1457. Louis 
presented tothe National Library at Paris. 
(uaritchs price for the second edition of 
1459 1s 25,000. 
The Valdarfer 


Venice in 


‘*Boccaccio,”’ printed at 


1471, brought at the Blandford 
sale $10,400. 

Loucher’s **Figures de Moliere,’’ brought 
$5,400 at the Pichon sale. 

The Caxton ‘*Boccaccio,”’ printed in 1476, 
brought $4,000 at the Techener sale in 1886. 

‘*L’Ottice de la Toussaint’’ brought $3,600 
atthe La Carelle sale. Baron Pichon paid 
$9 for it in 1847. 

‘*Boccaccio,”’ first edition.of 1471, brought 
$11,300 at the Roxburghe sale. 

The works of Kabelais, printed by Dolet, 
brought $2,500 at the Techener sale in 1887. 

‘*‘Monument du Costume,’’ by Freudeberg 
and Moreau, brought $4,500 at the Behague 
sale in 1550. 

The works of Origene, bound with the arms 
of Henry Il. and Diane de Poitiers, brought 
$3,600 at the Mullersale in 1592. 

Ovid’s ‘*‘Metamorphosis,’’ illustrated by 
Moreau, Boucher and Eisen, brought $2,600 
at the Marquis sale in 1590. 

‘*Entree de Henri II. a Paris et de Charles 
IX.’ brought $4,000 at the Destailleur sale 
in I1dQI. 

‘*].a Chasse Royale du Roi Charles IX.’’ 
printed in 1625, brought $2,536 at the Be- 
hague sale. 

“Les Amours de Daphnis et Chloe,’’ 
printed in 1718, brought $3,400 at the Quen- 
tin-Bauchart Sale. 

‘*lLe Songe de Volyphile,” printed in 1499, 
by Aldus, brought $2,960 at the Gosford 
sale, in 1382. 

‘‘Les Quatre Dernieres Choses,’’ printed 
by Caxton in 1474, was sold to Quaritch for 

2,500. 

The works of Virgil, printed on vellum 
at Rome in 1470, were sold by (Quaritch for 
$5,000. 

The works of Homer, printed by Aldus in 
1504, were sold by Quaritch for $3,300. 

The **Roland” of Ariosto, printed at Fer- 
rara in 1516, was sold by Quaritch for $2,500. 

The first edition, 1469, of Gelius Aulus, 
brought $4,000, at the Sunderland Sale i 
1552. 

The works of Monstrelet, printed on _ vel- 
lum, in 1500, brought $5,600 at the Tech- 
ener sale in 1887. 

‘‘The Boke of St. 
1486, was sold by Quaritch for $3,000. 


—- 


Albans,’’ printed in 


‘‘Tlistoriarum Komanorum,”’ printed at 
Venice in 1470, was sold by Quaritch for 
$4,000. 

The first folio of Shakespeare’s plays was 
sold by Quaritch for $6,000. 


Gutenberg’s Bible, second edition, 


1459 


or thereabouts, was sold by Quaritch for 
$15,000. 


- — 
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A Newspaper Defined. 


It may be of interest tosome people to 
know that the running of a newspaper is a 
business just the same as the running of a 
grocery store or a millinery establishment 
or a street car system. 

A newspaper proprietor pays rent and in- 
surance, contracts bills, collects money and 
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“Aye! there's 
the rub!” 


And that ought to 
be enough in itself 
to seq] the doom 
of bar SOap. ‘This 
rubbing with Soap 
May oct clothes 
7IN clean, if youwork 
| hard enough, but 
| can t you seehow 
itwears them out? 
Follow the directions that 
come on every package of 
Pearline, anc, you'll find that 
you not ofly do away with 
the hard and ruinous work of 
rubbing but that you save 
time, and actually get better 
results. Atevery point Pearl- 
ine is better than soap, But 
the mere fact that Pearline 
saves the rubbing-—-that ought 
to settle it. 46:3 


disburses the same, with the primary end in 


A-CORN SALVE io poison: 
" REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., + PHILADELPHIA. 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, ag 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00, 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


yey 


Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 


Devoted to the Advancement of 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


UNSECTARIAN AND FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 81.00 PER YEAR. 


Address, SAM'L COLLYER, TACOMA, WASH, 


Applied religion. 


BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard, 
A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1.esults and its possible cure. 


ll, Tobacco, The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read-~ 


ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


lll, No Sex in Crime. 


“The right word in the right place,” 


says wu WOMan. 


IV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon, answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING QO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, Ill, 
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The New Unity. 


April 4, 189s, 


est of alin Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Bakin 
Powde 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


view of keeping the receipts above the ex- 
penses. 

The newspaper is his manufactured pro- 
duct. It is made up of many ingredients, 
contributed from many different sources, and 
the process of its manufacture is complicated 
and expensive. 

When the paper comes from the press it 
represents the labor of many hands. In 
that respect it does not differ from a hat or a 
suit of clothes. 

Instead of wearing a newspaper or eating 
it, we read it, and it is the advantage of hav- 
ing the news of the day arranged and printed 
in convenient form and left at your door that 
represents the value of the paper. 

The newspaper is a product—it is man- 
ufactured to supply a demand. 

If the market value of 5,000 newspapers is 
$250, one paper should be worth an amount 
of money in proportion just the same as 
oranges or squashes or tooth-brushes. 

That’s why newspaper proprietgrs don’t 
hand out their papers as presents to any who 
may ask for them. 

They have bought machinery, paid rent 
and satisfied the demands of a pay-roll, in 
order to produce, not atooth-brush or a cigar 
or a yard of ribbon, but a newspaper. 

(in account of its value as an advertising 
medium, space in a newspaper is_ worth 
money, just the same as seating room ina 
street car or in an opera house is worth money. 
The insertion of a six-inch advertisement 
may be worth as much as six seats at the 
opera. 

The value in the first instance depends 
upon the character of the medium and the 
extent of the circulation. The proprietor 
has fixed a price proportioned to the cost 
of providing this medium and the work of 
preparing the advertisment for publication. 

The manager of the theater fixes the prices 
of his seats to correspond with his outlay in 
securing the talent and providing the opera 
house, 

These may seem self-evident truths. So 
they are. But even to this day you will find 
those who do not know that a newspaper is a 
marketable product, and they are the sort of 
people who make it necessary for the grocer 
to put screens over his apple barrels. 
who think that 


space in a newspaper may be had for the 


And there are those, too, 


asking, and they are of the sort that want 
their tailor to present them with a necktie 
when they purchase acollar. 

The newspaper is a product, a refined pro- 
duct, developed from the raw material, and 
its value and price is regulated by the ordi- 
nary laws of business.—Councrl Bluffs Non- 
pare. 

——_—_—_—>-_ =—____—_ 
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A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


~ 


) 
A course of liberal lectures under the 


auspices of the American Congress of Libera] 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
too far from Chicago. 
have already consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘*The Future Interpretation 


The following persons 


of the Bible’; C. 
Selves’’; W. W. 
Gould, 


F. Elliott, **Our Larger 
Fenn, ‘*‘Prayer”; A. W. 
‘‘The Future of Religion’; Robert 
Jardine, ‘*The Need and Possibility of a Uni 
versal Religion’’; R. F. Johonnot, ‘‘Is There 
Need of a Liberal Church?’’]. Ll. Jones, ‘*The 
Parliament of Religions and What Follows’ 
Joseph Stolz, **‘What All Can Believe’’; H. 
W. Thomas, ‘‘The New Theology’’; B, F. 
Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint 
A. White, ‘‘The Untouched 
Celia P. Woolley, **The Thought 


of Science’’; R. 
Remnant’’; 
of God.”’ 
The only charges will be the’ raveling ex: 
penses of the speakers. desiring 
such lectures are requested to address A. W. 
Gould, 
mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Places 
Chairman of the Missionary Com- 
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Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 

with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 

not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is 

a blood or constitutional disease, andin order 

to cure it you must take internal remedies. 

Hall’s Catarrh 


acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 


Cure is taken internally, and 


faces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is nota quack 


medicine. It was prescribed by one of the 


best physicians in this country for years, and 


is aregular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHLENEY X&CO., Props,, 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 


Toledo, (), 
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Stories From the Rabbis.” 


This excellent collection of stories from the 
old rabbinical writings, by Abram S. Isaacs, 
has become the property, by purchase, of the 
Bloch Publishing Co., and Chi- 
cago. The price has been fixed at $1.00 per 
copy, with liberal discount to purchasers in 
quantity. 


Cincinnati 


The book contains over 200 pages, 
S unusually well printed and is handsomely 
boundin cloth. Amongits contents are such 
tales as, the Faust of the Talmud, the Rip 
Van Winkle of the Talmud, the Munchausen 
of the Talmud, Wooing of the Princess, 
Rabbinical Romance, When Solomon was 
King, Rabbinical Humor, the Four-leaved 
Clover, A String of Pearls, The Expiation, 
In the Sweat of thy Brow,the Rabbi’s Dream, 
Elijah in the Legends, the Inheritance, the 
RKepentant Rabbi, the Shepherd’s Wife. 
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The Cotton States Exposition. 


Dr. Zeballos, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Argentine 
Republic to the United States, and who is 
also commissioner from the Argentine Re- 
public to the exposition, visited Atlanta last 
week and selected the site for the Argentine 
building. 

The Senate committee on appropriations 
of the Illinois Legislature by a unanimous 
vote has ordered a favorable report of the 
bill appropriating $15,000 to provide for 
the representation of Illinois at the Exposi- 
tion. The bill provides $10,000 for the 


. 18’ as 
erection of a State building, to be used as 


headquarters by the people of Illinois. 

The Georgia State building is expected to 
cover an area of 15,000 square feet, and in 
display is expected to be one of the best. It 
will be built entirely of Georgia material. 


Governor Atkinson has had offers from sev-, 
eral architects to furnish designs free of, 


charge. Some of these offers come from At- 
lanta, and one is from the supervising archi- 
tect of the Exposition. 
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Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley 


corner Oakwood 
avenue. Jenkin 


».| Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
So Hallstreet. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand Opera 
Ilouse, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


Mar- 
Lake 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 


Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. I. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL 
avenue, Woodlawn. 
ister. 


(Universalist), Sheridan 
John 8S. Cantwell, Min- 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6Sthstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


corner of 
Rev. 


Unity CnHurcH (Unitarian), 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


uticlra 
SOAP 


Purifies and Beautifies 
the Skin by restoring to 
healthy activity the 
CLOGGED, IRRITATED, IN- 
FLAMED, SLUGGISH, or 

OVERWORKED PORES. 
Sale greater than the combined sales of all othee 
skin and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the 
Cuum. 


world. Price 2s5c. Potrer DruG 
Corp., Sole Props,, Boston, U. S. A. 


GIFT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, 12mo,, handsomely bound in white 


and gold and colors. Price, 75c. each, 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE, 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 
Selections. 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each, 
The above named gift books may be had 


singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 
Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


—- O— - - 


‘*This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself. may find satisfactionin that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 


unfolded to us by Science."’ 


Price, $1.75. 
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FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author's Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Crrist an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of :he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
vlory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Ku- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
rone; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
lated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theology, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” - 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The pathing, . Fast- 
ing, Praying, | eac hina, "Rebuk ing, ing, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 


The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.— Christian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. It contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book a 
as a revelation of essential Christianity.— 
Critic. 

FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


